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[‘‘ mapp18,” HE SAID, 


FOUND WANTING 
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: CHAPTER I. 
_A ROARING, tumbling weir, flinging its swirl- 
ing eddies into the broad lagoon with a 
perpetual din of sound, tossing up its showers 
of spray, dancing into the air and back again 
into the white foam below; beyond the river 
flowed on placid and glorious in the beauty of 
deep-tinted foliage rising above the banks in 
terraces. 

Just below the weir, and outside the rush of 
the waters, a broad-bottomed punt was moored, 
and in it sat a man holding his fishing-rod 
gravely, and as gravely now and then lifting it 
—to find thereon nothingness. 

Farther off, where the drooping trees threw 
their deep shadows, a small boat lay, and the 
waters here were so still that she needed no aid 
ped. 4 aa almost motionless, Her occupant 

at Ww 18 arms crossed, on his sc 
motionless as his boat. 1 8, SU 9 

On the river, the trees, the far-off fields and 

wooded hills there was a glow of heat and 











HOARSELY. “ WHAT 4M i Not TO MaKE YOU? WHAT Is IN MY POWER?’’) 


dazzling brightness ; cool, dark shadows where 
the sun could not penetrate the thick leaves, 
and everywhere a wealth of beauty, a perfec- 
tion of colour that might hold one breathless 
and silent. 

The fisherman scarcely lifted his eyes; the 
man in the boat presently drew a long breath, 
and pushed back the white cap. 

“TI could dream here all day,” he said, half 
aloud, ‘‘if only—bah!” with a slight laugh; 
‘* what a fool I am, not to be content with all 
this, Content! do I know what it means, I 
wonder?” 

He did not look like it—there was nota 
tranquil line in the whole face. Even while 
he had sat so still the face had not been still, 
though there was not the quiver of an eyelid. 
Ifone may be allowed the expression, there wefe 
ander-currentsalways moving restlessly beneath 
whatever calmness there might seem to be. It 
was a face worthy of study ; a girl would have 
envied the complexion, clear, and pale, and 
fair, yet with the softness of the darker skins; 
the delicate chiselling of the features ; above 
all, the hair of that rare golden hue no art can 
imitate, save that of the painter—hair that 











linted and changed with every shade of light. 
Foam deep blue eyes that looked at you 
straight, but not frankly; and trying to see 
more you met only something that almost 
repelled—something ruthless. You looked at 
the beautiful moulded chin and mouth to try 
and find there some harmony with those locks 
like a girl’s, and those delicate features; but 
again you were baffled. Strength, power in 
plenty, softness at times, a flash, a gleam; but 
everywhere, in eyes, on lips, on brow, the san 6 
storminess, the same lack of something to 
make his beauty perfect ; the something a man 
may take from the mother who bore him, from 
her first passionate kiss, from the half divine 
love his baby eyes see dimly in the face he 
learns to know before every other; but this 
man had missed all that. 

Slowly the bright blades dipped into the 
shining water, slowly the little boat crept out 
into the stream, close to the weir; and the 
man in the punt looked up angrily, and dropped 
his line. 

“What the deuce——!” said he; but only 
the river and the air could hear him, for 
nothing less than a shout could have conquered 
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the ndjseof the weir. Mond thoze fellows 
darting aj] over the river in these confgunded |, 
little "boats ats! Phed nearly caught that big 
fellow, aud now he’s off !"” 


In went the line egain, amd the; irowaer;!}; 


gliding slowly across the head of the weir, 
watched the operation with a sarcastic money 
He-had almost passed when-the 

ing in his line again,,lifted his eyes, onl they 
rested on the golden-haired oarsman; an 
somehow-Oxford and the Isis and the May 
races anda name all flashed into his mind 
together—and the name was Albrecht. It 
slipped from him unawares, as they had used 
itin the student days, else he had scarcely 
claimed acquaintance witha,man he had never 
loved. But it was too late; abe pis Miptiar vad 

now, because the passage ‘to the. 

obliged him to be close, had) 


name, and paused. 

“ Pelham Clifford, isn’t i?” said ‘he, mot 
coolly, not cordigily. 

“Where did yon spring feom, Delmar?” 
said the angler. 

At college Dalat guile! baakc aedkihoma 
was plain. Delmar pplled 

sheakchesslined ti 

a Youre dha 
unconse 









minute bat I 
not mre ay ve | 
What: brings you in this 

ways P 
splendit course, 

‘‘Only by hearsay, a daresay 
you sent me somew: Awfully 
Bory, bat it’s the tthe main 
stream.” 


he’s juat : f 
had met Bait ma ; : 
saw the notice, oat Or 

got to London, Sa you're sole passagsor, are 
you? Its a charming neighbogrhoed, and 


some good p 


abruptly 

He he had sat with ane ee 
during Clifford's speech, and Pape 
understood its cause. It had been 
Christ Church that Albert Delmarand 
pre had not been on the best of terms, 

“Doing? My dear fellow, what should I 
do? Unfortunately we men, born as you and 
I ate, with silver spoons, are not the active 
members of the State,” 

“Silver spoons ! 5 a for yourself, ‘Pel, I 
know nothing abont ¢ Mine are elestro- 
plate. We Delmars never were asrich as your 

eople. So you sit down, #0,” | his 
ile listlessly over hisseulls, ‘Well; Ecan’t 
blame you. I’ve been abroad, and I’ve come 
home, and I ean’t settle to anything just yet.” 

“ You used to write at Oxford; ihaye you 
given that up?” 

“Oh! no, I never shall, but I've got into 
one of my unsettled moods, and I can’t do.a 
thing. My thoughts won't come and my re 
won’t move. May I ask how is that pr 
sister you used to rave about? I pak td 
name,’ 

“Christine. So you remembsr sbout her? 
What fools we were in thosedays. Sheisbeen 
at heme—at least, with my unele’s family ; 
she was too young to be with me. Now shkeis 
with some friends abroad, but I hope to hae 
her back soon. Well, the sun is. getting 
awlally kot, and I can’t stand baking.” 

‘Will you come and luach with me?” 
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glossy 
“ What Pople aaa fein?” asked the amy " 
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‘bat she didn: islike him, a As 

in the neighbourhood, he felt it a arch to shee 
sho ty. “It’s quite 
come into my boat sen 
the punt.” 


‘Ob, thanks! | Lehall-bo-delighted! 
Clifford, looking wish a fang of lens ¢ easuie at 
the silken. cashions. - oa thought 


eressed him. ‘ Halloa! i Albseoht—= 

but I heard the name so often—Delmar 
should say.” Delmar did not disavow any ob- 
jection to the greater familiarity, ‘I'll be 


than me!” 
‘“ Of course it has, singe T know all 

@ there are to know!” wag: 

t there was.a swift invol F 
nod seen th i gin 
and seen rs) 

Prese: ei ‘Cliffor eons 
wart 9 met 
and Delmi 
to an ol dash 
rounded by.a tag 
of sugh apple 
—, of 
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host did not seem very ready to follow 


he made up for his lack on that point by prov- 
Pelham regalied sundry merry supper: 
pasties, at which Delmar meal Sage ost 
brilliant.talker of all, and rec: 
To-day, however, -y hia ald. hong 
he meet pei it © 
from him al ie, a sie ta | 

sports. each. 

Towards the ~ 0 yo #& note was 
brought, to. the young master. Its, 

W 

keen gaze noticed came into the dS ae 
eyes sees was only @ woes tien. 
mar exe a ini and read the note. 

“ Chiford, ” be the xo a 
‘*this is ant inetation far 
some friends.of ming. 
miles, off, the other 
won't mind that. 
and Aaahape. you Wj 





ing an entertainer of ee mean order, 
not very amiable feelings ip hee 
. ay a 
Clifford where he.sat, and the 
the servan 
have yon another Sunes 
sh shape. Nery. 2 ae ee ees 
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As urst, their niece, Miss Mon 
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ayn quite at liberty to refuse 

on. at can one say but yes to 

& prettily-worded order? Shall we have our 
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ue eolpate t, may choose. My dearDel- 
\@ar, you must allow mas congratulgtayou t” 
“Thanks, very much!” 
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They went out to the lawn and -tatked“end 

| smoked. Clifford “ not en his host's atten- 
de qe) consulting 
sg he li tothe swect-toned 
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ng at the gate 
. I don’t think there 
be. enmity. ” 

Delmar did not look i Clifford felt be- 
Hoatse ‘his . ment was no news, the 
more so as he had been sensible of an almost 
imperoegtivie quickening of po 

of b grace, 
sa in a frame of flowers,” 
‘came into his head; forthe girl at the gate 
looked the Peni e of sweetness as 
abe stood the 1g—B. peuple age 
men Tate. over, f iom they wi 
- with iend, be 


slaves to, 
ere ° 


ed were: 
diva ne ps 
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Clifford, smiling, “and-you, Miss Montagu, 


have ratified his promiee.” 

“Were you doling us the honour'to watch for 
us,” ?” asked Delmar, bending down 'to 
her—her head: came just-a little ebove 
bis chon speaking with-a softer, richer 
tone than Pelham Pad heard before, even from 
be or ay ieiemapen and ies meant to have 

auryot t i$ reproac ” 

But Maddie—she was never Madeline— 
lwaghed and would ‘not sanewer—only her 
saucy glance denied and acknowledged'at once 
She wasrettliaity min-moavenpuivadtig Witte 

e y on ug 
and eecety, witht ‘@ hendted winning ways, and 


this dairy-like being; to conjestare 
strenpth, what constiticy, what ‘capacityto 
breast: tire of ‘life there might 
ander all this le. “No; he would 
seek the source of light—ask what gave its 
rounded softness to fhe sonth wind —what made 
tie deep blue of atttmmer ses, or the peerless 
scent of the rose; bat try, or even wish, to 
examine and probs ine's uraccomntable 
bes em had ‘never onte-oceurred’ to any 
one from ‘her babyhood upwards. 

Clifford was received by Mr. an Mrs: Etm- 
hurst with great cordiality 
that there was more of thatingredient im their 
manner towards him: than towards Delmar, 
kind*as that was. Ho-reserved this‘point for 
consideration at another tinre ; 2 present there 
was tea to discuss (for the family dined éarly) 
and thatwas pleasure, not from the epicure’s 
péint of view, but becauee it’ was served on 


the verandeh ‘ruming » “the back of: the 
house, end’from- when -ba‘seen glimpses 
of the river and the purple hills. ‘Clifford 


had not been in this company ten minutes 
without seeing that Madeline-was the spoiled 
pet of her uncle and: aunt—genial, horpitable 
people, whose hearts were too unbalanced by 
their beadsto be precisely the best trainers 
for children. Delmar, perhaps ont of courtesy 
to tke guest, took rather-a secondary position ; 
bat though ‘he took little eovert ‘notice of 
Madéline, he seemed to know by intuition 
_ Wher rhe needed: attending to. As-for Made- 
line, she flatteredhere; there, and everywhere. 
It erossed Clifford, however, that she was not 
best pleased ‘with her lover's apparent cool- 
ness; but she didnot recent it by flirting with 
the guest. Was it, thought that guest, being 
inclined to the- metephysical, as he-glanced 
towards the blue- ; delicate fentured man 
i by Mrs. Elmteurst, that she was afraid 
to 


‘“‘Delmar;” said Mr. Elmhurst, when tea 
was neatly over,and only oneor twoidly made 
pretence of emptying their cups, “ave you 
settled abant that Highland journey of yours?” 

“Yes. I -had« letter yesterday.” 

“ Are you going?” 

‘' That's what I have decided on.” 

A half breathed “Ob!” from Mareline, with 
an instant quiek colour as she met Clifford's 
ere: and Mrs, Elehurstasked how tong would 

be. ? 
‘ * A @ month, pe, But-we are — 

enigmas to-Clifford. on remember,” 
evi toom; -bmeasine himeelf to Pelham, 
“that I onee told you a# small property 
would come to me throngh my mother? 
There are some intricate business matters 
connected with it now, in onsequence of 


have my fulk st sympathy: 
rn Fauvuneshenesteis, esta’ Madélixte, “Do 
u know what that place is like, Mr. Clifford ? 
It's right away in the-meuntains, in the wildest 
place. They have no railway within twenty 
Tes’; ‘re snowed up hvelf the year, and 
the other half the rains come down, and the 
mountain streams are so swellen. the people 


; indeed, he fancied | 





‘are shut in as if'they-were inte Ark. And 


om just. what will“bappen to ‘Albert if he 
y go! ” 

“Tt isn’t a question ¢f-will, Maddie; it's 
must,’’ said ‘Albert, who had listened amused 
to her rapid iadictment-against.poor Strath- 

ie. 

“Must! Why-won't you sell-it?” 

“ Oh, Maddte!” ‘ina duet’from uncle and 
‘aunt, bit Detmar said nothing; biting his lip. 

“Se ith” repeated Clifford, dubionsly. 
“ Would yon really advise that, Miss Montagu ? 
Think of ‘the shostimg for sportsmen; the 
scenery for-lovers of heatity ; the romance ‘of 
‘those wonderful roe ae teeming with 
levends snd annals of history.” 

“Ob! said the girl, im herlight-way, “ Al- 
bert (there were no formelities in this family) 
doesn’t bring forward any of those remrons. 
‘He's‘a good -shot, but not much of a sports- 
man; at least, he won't shoot stags, ard that’s 
all-yon get at Stratharlie, He vays he tried it 


be | once, and the brute looked so splendid he 


couldn't tonch ft. Asfoecenery, he’s not often 
“up there ; and I’m sare—oh !”’ 

A start-and exclamation finished her speech 
abruptly. A hand on her shoulder, l'ght asa 
feather, but how imperative! and Madeline 
looked tp half:frightened, — 
- “Bet the subject drop, Maddie,” raid Del- 
‘mar, too low for even Peihamto hear. There 
‘was some entreaty—more command in the 
voice, and a dark enough clond on the-brow. 
‘Then he lifted‘ himself, moved his hand, and 
said, careless] y,— 

“T’am afraid Strafharlie won't ititerest 
Clifford. My fate is fixed so far, 80 suppose 
‘we go'on thelawn !” 

These words effectually broke up the little 
party. Madeline, picking up a straw hat, took 
care not. to walk beside Delmar, as they all 
sauntered on tothe lawn. Sbe was angry, but 
afraid to show it, excep) by avoiding him, and 
took refuge in silence. What had she said he 
didn’t like, unless it was that sho wanted him 
to sell Stratharli¢? And she surely might ex- 
press a wish, 

Presently she contrived to slip away from 
the others, she flattered, herself unnoticed, bat 
two there certainly missed her—and one would 
haya given a good deal to beable to followther ; 
but there was. no opportunity till Mrs, Eim- 
hurstsaid she.was.going back to. the hause, He 
offered té escort her; and Mr. Elmhurst 
seized the opportunity to do what is dear to 
every Englishman’s heart—show his guest, his 
horses. 

Nothing loth, the two gentlemen departed to 
the stables, and Delmar, curbing as well as he 
could his impatieace, safely landed Mra, Elm- 
hurst in the drawing-room, Then be was free 
to find. Madeline; and. now the man seemed 
changed. Olifford would never have called 
hima cold. lover if he had seen, him:at this 
moment. The self-restraint pride imposed 
was relaxed. He came: behind Madeline, as 
she sat on a garden bench, in a. walk overhang 
with trees, laying both his hands on her 
shoulders,— 

“ Lina,” he ssid, softly, as she looked: up:at 
him, startled. Lina—not Maddie, not the 
name other.people used, but one peculiar to 
himself—his own, kept only for moments such 
as these; andiitfell from» his lips.so tenderly, 
so pleadingly, “Forgive!” it said—that.one 
name. 

Thegirlsaw her power—she knew he was 
in soul at her fset—yet dared she use that 
power? She had ® vague sense that a word 
or a look would change him, and he would 
walk straight back to the houge. 


She hesitated. 

To-her a too ready forgiveness was a neglect 
of rtunities, and a derogation of dignity ; 
and he, mist#Ring her hesitation, thought she 
trad been too hurt to forgive at once, for his 
love blinded bim, 

*“ Don’t be angry still, darling!” he said, 
drawing her head back against bim, ‘so that 
he could see herface, “I was so paiued that 
I was too hasty, I know; and you aresuch a 





tender! ittle thing that it is so easy for me to 
hurt! May I take forgiveness? ”’ 

‘‘ What had I done?” said the girl, smiling 
alittle, “Poor me! I don’t understand yon 
always, you know, Albert.” 

‘You asked me once before about Strathar- 
lie, Maddie, and I said I would nevarwelt it:” 

“ Why 9” 

It was his turn now to hesitate. Somehow 
it was not easy to tell her those things that 
Tay very near /:is heart. 

‘* You won't tell me?” she said, reproack- 
fally. 
“Yes, Lina, I will!” He drew his fingers - 
two or three times-throngh the brown hair be 
fore he said,— 

“You and my mother, Lina, were the onty 
people who ever cared for me, or I for them ; 
and motber was born at Stratharlie, end 
lived there as achild. I tried her love enongh ; 
there are some bitter memories connected with 
her I would do savay with if I could, So I 
cannot sell it, I would, for you, if I could, bat 
I cannot!” 

Maddie wassilent, because she did not know 
what to say—her sympathy was not deep 
enongh to make a look, or even that silence 
suffice. He took her sympathy for grantert ; 
but if he had been asked, heconld not hav« 
said he was conscious of exactly feeling it. 

“They are all sunny thoughts I have wit 
you,” he went on, still with that caressing 
movement through her hair, ‘“ gy homer I 
wonder why you ever loved me. thaps I 
shell make you unhappy. I am not gentle 
enough for. you, Lina, but I will try and leatn 
if you will teach me,” 

There was a wistful longing in the lest 
words. It was easy to see why he had loved 
this embodiment of brightness. 

“Oh!” said she, shaking her head, “ you'll 
never learn from me.” 

‘Why not, Maddie?” 

‘*T don’t know,” the girl answered, lockirg 
at him half doubtfully, ‘‘ butyou never would. 
And now you are going away what chance is 
there? That's whyI don’t like Steathartie. 
And you'll be smothered in business, and fer- 
get to write.” 

“No, Lina——” 

‘‘ There, don’t protest; and I shall have to 
flirt with:all the flirtable people abont to con- 
sole myseli——_ What, you smile ; I Mhorght you 
were 80 jealous-tempered |” 

“ Who told you'that, Maddie? I darésay I 
could be jealous enough where I had no cer. 
tainty, but not where you are concerned.”’ 

She twisted herself round. 

* Come and sit-down here—I can’t. s86 yor 
there,” she said, 

** You haven’t given me formal forgiveness 
yet, Lina, I’m going to take it first,” said 
Delmar, and bending down Kissed: the -gitl’s 
alee lips, “ and then I’! come,”—which he 

i 


‘*Now,” said Maddie, “what do yon méan ? 
Suppose some one told you—it’s only suppoti- 
tion, yon know—that I was flirting awfully 
and I didn’t'write. Wouldn't you bélieve it?’’ 

“Not if someone else said it, of course not. 
Tshould not think you had forgetten me for an 
idle tale. I could doubt readily enough where 
I did not love. But why do you talk so, Lins’ 
T¢ is-all jest, I- know.” 

‘‘ And you are taking itein earnest, and posi- 
tively looking worried over it, as you do half 
the things I call’ fun, Why are you so different 
from me? You talk abont my teaching you, 
but Iam sure you haven’t learned anything 
from me ever since I’ve known you—and that. 
is—how long? I forget.” 

“Three months, Maddie.” 

“Ts it? Well, please bear with my jest, 
even if yon don’t quite like it, I want to know 
what would make you doubt me?” 

The wilfal girl knew very well he shrank 
from jest on some things. She saw now he 
would rather have dropped the subject,. bat 
she delighted in her own way, and he really 
was much too sensitive. 

Delmar did not answer directly, and Maddie 
watched him half curiously. 
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‘* Lina,” he said at last, ‘a little farther on 
—I remember tke exact spot—you and I cnoe 
stood together, and these little hands”—he 
took them in his—“ were in mine, and you just 
looked up at me once and whispered, ‘I love 
you.’ When your lips say, or this hand writes, 
*I love you no longer,’ then I will believe you 
sre false.” 

His voice had trembled a little—the full, in- 
tense nature thrilled to the recollection of that 
golden hour—shuddered at the mere vision of 
the broken troth. 

Maddie sat looking at him with wide open 
eyes, half frightened at the strength of the 
feeling she had so carelessly roused. But she 
was warm-hearted, and the tears came into 
her eyes. 

“ [ should never say that, Albert,” she said, 
earnestly. ‘‘I will always be your own little 
Lina.” 

She looked so sweet and loving it was worth 
while to have endured the pain of her girlish 


nonsense. 


There was a bright moment of utter silence, 
while his thoughts sprang forward to the happy 
future life when his darling would never leave 
him; and Maddie, as her head nestled against 
his shoulder, thought proudly he did love her 
very dearly, and, after all, he was much hand- 
somer than that Mr. Clifford. 

They reached the drawing-room before the 
gentlemen had returned, to find it lighted, and 
Mrs. Elmhurst awaiting them. Maddie throw- 
ing down her hat, went at once to the piano, 
and playing with a light crisp touch, broke 
out with an old ballad. The girl’s voice was 
like a bir d’s, and fullof the ring of joy. There 
was nothing of gloom in her joung life, and 
not in her nature the melancholy that par- 
tially takes the place of knowledge. 

Pelham Clifford paused in the shadow of 
the doorway, unwilling to interrupt the singer ; 
but as the high trilling vuice ceased, he 
stepped forward, — 

‘‘ Miss Montagu,” said he, smiling, “I have 
always been told there are no nightingales in 
this neighbourhood.” 


Maddie blushed and laughed, and her uncle, 


patting her shoulder fondly said,—‘‘ Ab, Mr. 
Clifford, I always told Maddie we had one, 
but we can’t keep it, you see.”’ 

“Song birds mustn't be captives,” said the 
girl saucily. ‘‘ Now some oneelse. Come and 
sing—Mr. Clifford!” 

“TI would rather hear you again,” he said, 
bowing with an involuntary look of genuine 
admiration. She dropped her eyes and took 








her seat again; and Mrs, Elmhurst, beside | 
whom Delmar was standing listening intently | 


to the singer, whispered to him,— 

“She is singing charmingly to-night, bat I 
wonder ycu care foritso much. Your taste 
in music goes far higher than hers.” 

“Maddie does well what she attempts, and 
she only attempts what she can do,” was the 
auswer, containing, as he knew, only half a 
truth, That was not the secret why he had 
a strange, deep pleasure in hearing what his 
critical taste would have cared very little for 
from anyone else. Perhaps it was more than 
half that very joyousness, that abandon, that 
cLarmed him, andthe rest was—why because 
it was Maddie. “But when Maddie called on 
him he went forward obediently. She got up. 

“Won't you zlay fur me, Maddie?’’ he 
said. 

“No—I can't. I’m all very well for my 
light songs, but your singing and my playing 
don’t go together. You must play for your- 
self. Mr. Clifford, youll see what I mean. 
Albert, sing the Erl-Kénig.” 

She took a seat a little way off, while 
Clifford stood within an easy range of her. 
She was not thinking much of the song, she 
was lcoking at the two men, Delmar had no 
music, and he played the difficult accompani- 
ment to the most matchless of German 
ballads as superbly ashe sangit. The voice— 
a high baritone, with the timbre of a tenor in 
the upper 1egister—was, like himself, rich, 
powerful, full of passion. All his soul seemed 
tlurg 


into the wild despair of the father, as 





nearer and nearer comes the terrible fce, who 
witches away his child's spirit. 

But Maddie was thinking of what she had 
thought in the garden—that he was handsomer 
than Mr. Clifford, Was she right? 

She was at that age when young ladies are 
liable to exalt thews and sinews ; and Pelham 
Clifford, about Delmar’s height, was, though 
not robust, of larger build. He was dark too, 
black haired and black-eyed, aud being fair 
herself, Maddie had a slight weakness in this 
direction. 

Clifford had a more quiet, conventional face 
than Delmar. He looked what he was—clever 
beyond the average; but there were no per- 
plexities about him, norapid changes of expres- 
sion, no impression given of slumbering forces 
of nnknown intensity. 

Maddie sighed unconsciously, but as the 
singer just then rose, and everyone thanked 
him, but quietly, like true .musicians, she 
challenged Clifford—was she not right about 
the accompanimemt? He politely disclaimed 
her self-deprecia‘ion; but, when the evening 
was over, and after kindly invitations to come 
again from the Elmharsts, he found himself 
in his owu room at the inn, his thoughts ran 
thus, — 

“That was a society lie—she was quite 
right. The incongruity would be too glaring. 
The man is all fire, only half-suppressed—she 
a creature all softness and light. Whatin the 
world made him fall in love with her unless 
for the sake of contrast? Do they ever ex- 
pect to run easy in harness? She has few 
moods, he a hundred, not one of which she 
quite understands. The most absurd thing to 
mate thosetwo. She is fond of him now—like 
a good many people, though I never could see 
the attraction; but I very much doubt if it 
will last. They’re too much like fire and 
snow, Sheis charming, certainly, I daresay 
h‘s beauty has taken her—as it did everyone at 
college, though I am sure he never conciliated 
people unless he liked tc—haughty beggar! 
Pretty racket he was, too! I wonder if the 
old people know that. Of course she doesn’t, 
and possibly thinks him a saint. He might 
be very easily, if saintship depended on golden 
hair. But, saint or not, I shoualdo’t like my 
sister to marry him—he’d be sure to break 
her heart somekow, and nof care much either.” 

Perhaps Mr. Clifford was prejudiced. It 
is not easy to judge fairly the man who is 


| always just a few steps a-head of you, no 


effort of yours enabling you to get the beat of 
him, 





CHAPTER III. 


Preutuam Cuirrorp did not see much of 
Delmar ; when he did it was at the Elmhursts, 
where he took care not to be thrown much in 
his company. He would fain have monopolised 
Maddie, but was afraid, not quite sure how 
Delmar would take it. 

Clifford could not detect any jealous pro- 
prietorship of the girl—Albert seemed indif- 
ferent whether she was with him or other 
men; but he did not know how far it was well 
to go, and wisely kept on the safe side. 

He was delighted when one morning Mr. 


| Elmhurst, who also fished, arranged to go 


with him, and proposed that his niece, who 
could nse a rod. very well, should go too, It 
was safe, as her uncle was there ; it was not his 
proposition, and if Albert objected he must 
see Olifford could not have got out of if, 

Miss Maddie was in high feather. She 
rather belied her uncle’s recommendation, for 
she certainly needed a good deal of assistance, 
and it is to be feared not much fish was caught 
by either of the young people that morning. 
Clifford, it miust be said, enjoyed it all the 
more, because it had to him something the 
flavour of a stolen pleasure, possessing also 
the still greater merit of very likely annoying 
his whilom rival. 

It fell rather flat, therefore, when after a 
long day’s fishing and an al fresco high tea— 
all without the obnoxious lover—in walked 





that gentleman, with the remark, as he shook 
hands all round,— 

“So you've had a jolly coy on the river? 
Well, Maddie, was yours the biggest basket?” 

Maddie clapped her haads joyously. 

‘Oh ! I caught——” her face fell, and she 
gave a side glance of comical distress at Pel- 


“None at all,” said her uncle, “ Why didn’t 
you join us, Albert?”’ 

* Did. you know we were going?” asked 
a) 

“Yes, I told him, puss; and he said perhaps 
he’d give us a look up, but he didn’t,” 

‘‘ What the deuce did the stupid old fellow 
tell him for? ” thought Clifford, angrily. 

They kept early hours here. Clifford went 
first—he generally did, to avoid walking with 
Delmar as far as the laiter’s house—and Albert, 
coming in a little later from a ramble in the 
gepien, with Maddie, almost immediately took 
leave. Maddie, when her uncle had taken his 
candle, made no movement to follow his 
example, and her aunt noticed she looked 
disturbed 


‘‘ Maddie, are you going to bed to-night?” 
said Mrs. Elmhurst. ‘ What. is the matter, 
my dear?” 

‘*T am thinking, auntie.” 

“Iseethat. Butif youdoall your think. 
ing at night where will your roses be? Is it 
very important?” 

“ Auntie,” said the gizl, getting up and 
fidgetting with some knick-knacks on the 
table, “ I want to make up my mind.” 

Auntie, though sleepy and wishing to retire, 
i in no word, but waited with a martyr's 

eroism, 

‘*Why can’t he go on as we are?” said 
Maddie, irrelevantly. “I am sure it’s very 
nice ; and I'm as happy as a king, or a queen, 
I suppose I should say. I don’t want to be 
married.” 

‘*Then why did you engage yourself, my 
love ?’’ said auntie, smiling. 

“Oh, auatie! Bat Augast—when he comes 
back—I can’t! ” 

She was a spoiled child, so auntie did not 
say a word in opposition, though she thousht 
of a great many. Besides, she had a dread of 
parting with the girl, and was ready to lay 
hold o =f chance of delay. Maddie moved 
about restlessly, knocking over a light chair, 
and iced it up with an “ Oh! bother!” 

“ Poor Albert is out of favour to-night!” 
ventared Mrs. Elmhurst. ‘‘ Why do you wank 
to wait, my dear? There is really no reason 
why you should.” 

“ That's the horrid part. That's just what 
he said, and I had nothing to answer,” said 
the young lady, with an aggrieved air. “I 
told him I’d think about it.” 

‘“‘ He's really very reasonable,” said the elder 


lady, ‘‘ there would just be nice time for your 


trousseau.” 

“Oh, auntie!” cried the girl, laughing, ‘* he 
never thought of that—fancy him! I believe 
he’d open his eyes, and say he’d forgotten 
there were such things as trousseaux. It's jast 
because——”’ she stopped, as she recollected 
the reasons Delmar bad given and the manner 
of their urging. She recalled it all, as she 
brushed out her long brown hair, smiling to 
herself, She was to be queen of the old house 
where so many fair D-lmera had reigned, and 
shrewd Maddie shook her head a little,— 
“ Queen—I don’t know. I am a little bit 
afraid ofhimnow.” Yet it was not that which 
made her reluctant to give the promise there 
was no reason for withholding. She had 
made so many pleas: she was so young, she 
wasn’t steady enough, she didn’t know euough ; 
all of which Delmar had combated with—for 
him—wonderfal patience. ‘‘ He can’t be trifled 
with, I know,” said Maddie, in the most per- 
plexed state of mind she had ever experienced. 
‘Oh, dear, why couldn’t he let it alone—just 
when I am having such fun? As if I wanted 
to be married!” 

Delmar was disappointed and a little vexed. 
He had not expected to find Maddie so un- 
reasonable, and if it was feminine coyness he 
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thought if misplaced. Bat all sore feeling 
vanished at the next sight of the girl’s win- 
some face ; he left her without having again 
tonched on the subject, but with an unaccount- 
able heart-sinking at the prospect of leaving 
her. True, it was the first time he had been 
away from her for long, and he settled that 
as the cause of his self-called stupidity. 

Not much was seen of Clifford; he had 
become acquainted with the rector’s family, 
avd was not infrequently there; and Maddie 
was rather cross when sbe heard of one or two 
tennis-parties, to which she had not been 
invited. She curled her lips scornfully. 

“Jast like those girls!” said she, with 
withering femininity. 

But only her aunt heard her. 

As the time for departure drew nearer and 
nearer—and oh! if time would sometimes have 
@ little mercy and work half time - Delmar 
turned over a hundred ways of putting off his 
going. Couldn’t he do it this way, that way, 
any way but the one‘he knew to be inevitable ? 
And, besides, he wanted to take Maddie there 
for their wedding trip, and he knew ke would 
+ to set things to rights to make it fit for 

er. 


He was a great deal with her these last few 
days, riding, walking, boating principally. 
Maddie used an oar very my: and many 
an hour they floated over the river and up the 
silent backwaters, where few others intruded. 
From time immemorial lovers have been an 
exclusive race. 

Their last day came at length. Such a 
perfect day—cloudless, windless. What would 
they do with it? asked Mrs. Elmhurst— 
Maddie was low-spirited, and to various 
suggestions refused either assent or dissent. 
She stood at the window watching. 

**She would wait till Albert came,” she said ; 
and just then his light step crossed the grass ; 
te was alone, and the girl’s face fell, ever so 
little. But it brightened as she ran to the 
door, standing wide open, and he took her in 
his arms and kissed her, holding her longer 
than usual, 

‘Boating? “she said, touching the soft, 
white flannel. 

“T thought you’d find it too hot for riding, 
and we could have a long afternoon on the 
river—if you like. I’ll show you how to do 
your feathering better, and you can practise it 
while I’m away,” said Delmar, smiling at her ; 
she looked so pretty with just the lightest 
touch of iveness. “Run and dress, and 
don’t be more than half-an-hour.”’ 

“Impudent!” said she, laughing, and 
vanished. 

They got off in reasonable time, however, 
aud Maddie’s lesson Great fun it was. 
The girl was in‘an idle humour, and she made 
mistakes which had to be corrected, then 
laughed at herself and at him, and was so 
witchingly in ible that Delmar had no 
particular desire should be a very apt 
pupil. Then she invsisted on rowing without 
apy coaching at all, and didn’t do a Fad 
any means; while Delmar lay in the t, 
with his cap off and his hands under his head, 
and wa’ her from under his heavy lashes. 

Some days—often it is only hours, or even 
minutes—leave an indelible impress, which, 
like childish memories, last us all our lives, 
To Delmar this was one of those days, and he 

h not have 
y Afterwards, when he 
could stand upright, after the blow which had 
nearly 8 him, he it all. 
Today—this day of glowing light and beanty 
—he only felt; 40-day he was softened by the 
pa'n that lay in his heart ; regrets, restlessness, 
struggle, were away, or only served 
to still more deezly.. There seemed 
before him all manner of possibilities with. this 
slight girl at his side. ' 

It was a lift in the.cloud of his life, and all 
the sunlight —& sweeping 
of the mists, and before him lay the shining 


hills. 
Maddie began to sing—they were almost 
alone en the river—in her high sweet treble, 





the voice of an undisturbed, serene soul. But 
what did he want with passionate strivings ? 
He was weary of that. She was not rowing 
now, and the boat lay still on the placid water 
—nay, the leaf of a water-lily scarcely drifted. 

‘‘ Albert,” said she, breaking off the song 
abruptly, ‘‘its getting late and time we were 
home. Come and take the oars.” 

‘Not yet, Lina,” pleaded Delmar, “ it’s not 
six yet. You've awakened me out of a dream 
that can never come back.” 

Was there a truth in the half jesting words? 

“Have 1? You look lazy enough for any 
amount of dreams,” said Maddie, merrily. 
“I’m coming over there and you'll come 
here.” She stepped across, and sat down in 
the stern, but Delmar did not rise. 

** Maddie,” he said, looking up at her, ‘‘ have 
~~ thought about what I asked you the other 

ay? ” 

“Dear me,no! What time has there been 
for thinking, between you and your friend?” 

‘* What, Clifford? He isn’t my friend.” 

‘Don’t you like him? Well, never mind, 
you and he or one of you were always pro. 
posing something to be done, and then there’s 
tennis and music.”’ 

The shade on the fair face, not vexed, but 
pained, did not escape her. Her feelings were 
quick, if neither deep nor lasting, and easily 
touched. Before she could speak Delmar said 
quietly,— 

‘*Trae, there has been no time, let it rest 
then,’ exchanging in those words assurance 
for anxious expectancy ; for no girl had dreamed 
more of a home than he had, perhaps because 
when.a home had been his he had valued it 
cheaply. 

‘*No, no!” exclaimed Maddie, impulsively, 
checking him as he moved to get up, “stay, 
Albert ; I won’t think about it at all, I will say 
yes now.” 

Delmar started up with a flash of joy in his 
blae eyes, and grasped both her hands for a 
minute before he could speak. Maddie half 
shrank from him; his vehemence always per- 

lexed her calmer nature; she did not know 

ow to respond to it. She was relieved when, 
after a second’s hesitation, as if he wanted to 
say something, but hardly knew what, he sat 
down by her. 

*‘ Maddie, darling,’ he said, quite gently, 
“T ought to thank you—I don’t know how. 
My thanks must come later when I can do 
something. Bat you are sure you are not 
promising only to please me?” 

‘Yes, sare—why?”’ 

“ You are so quiet.” 

“ No,” said she, laughing, ‘itis you who are 
so desperate over everything. I don’t show 
gladness like you do.” 

**T know I am too vehement,’’ he said, with 
unexpected humility—he was too happy to be 
proud—* but it isn’t the same to you, Lina. 
I’ve had no home for years—I know it’s my 
own fault that I couldn’t get on with my father, 
bat that doesn’t make it better, and just now 
I had made up my mind I must wait longer, 
a0 you see it’s no wonder if I feel it more thau 
you. Indeed, darling, you will have to leave a 
great deal for me—I receive everything.” 

She only gavehim a quick, pleased look, and 
shook her head a little. He did not seem to 
miss anything in her manner after her assur- 
ance of willingness, ory gy om her profound 
belief because she said it. He talked about 
what he was going to do for her at Stratharlie 
and Daneswood; and under the spell of the 
sweet voice, and the loving thought of herself 
in every plan and word, the girl’s vague want 
of perfect satisfaction melted away. Why, 
she would be a little queen, first in everything, 
made much of, and deferred to. 

Her heart grew more tender, but did it send 
out.one strong throb of love to answer to his? 
She had at best only a dim idea of how much 
she was loved; bat he was satisfied with her 
smiling acquiescence. His own largeness of 
nature covered the smallness of hers. Only one 
complaint he made. ‘*‘ August” was so vague. 

“T will write and tell you exactly!” said 
Maddie, colouring and smiling. With ‘that 





he was content, and leaving her side, took up 
the sculls ard rowed leisurely homewards. 
Parting would be nothing now! However, 
that was easy to say when the said parting 
was hours off. When the last moment ac- 
tually came he did oot think it ‘*nothing.” 

Clifford had been in, and there had been 
music and talking, but as the time drew near 
Maddie stole away downstairs, and, of course, 
Delmar followed her. She was standing at the 
window in the moonlight—there was no other 
light in the room—and the young man took 
ber silently in his arms. They stood so some 
minutes, without speaking, till Maddie stirred 
a little. 

‘*T wish you weren’t going!’’ she said, just 
ready to cry at a word. 

‘So dof, with all my heart, dearest ; but it 
is only afew weeks ; four or five, and you will 
write often, Lina, won’t you? I shall be all 
alone up there, and your letters will be next 
best to yourself.” 

“You will write often, too?” whispered 
Maddie, 

‘*Of course I will! Look up, sweetheart, 
and say good-bye—the time is running on, 
And you'll come to the gate with me, Lina, 
= you always do. Don’t miss ‘it this last 

ime.” 

She looked up when he told her. Her eyes 
were wat though she had not beencrying. He, 
in a keener pain than she felt, for all her tears, 
said no good-bye in words at first; but the 
minutes slip by while he held her locked 
to the heart that beat so wildly—hers was calm 
and measured. Again and again he kissed 
her, drinking his fill of the sweetness in her 
eyes. 

‘Good-bye, my treasure, my life!” he 
said, as he released her; ‘‘ think of me—wait 
for my coming—watch for me—you will love 
me always,”’ 

She [sobbed “ yes—always;” and in utter 
faith he kissed again the lips that had pro- 
mised an eternity of love. 

He and Clifford left together, and Maddie 
went with them to the gate. She was bright 
and smiling as she took and gave the last 
greetings. A little way they had gone when 
Delmar involuntarily paused and looked back. 
She was still standing there, a flood of moon- 
light glorifying her, waving her hand as she 
saw him turn. He waved his back, and then 
the girl vanished from the gate, and Delmar 
overtook his companion, asking him if he was 
going to stay ? 

Clifford looked sharply, but coyertly into 
his face. Was he jealous and uneasy? He 
conld not be sure, and chose the wiser if 
meaner part. 

“T think not,” said he, carelessly. “I don’t 
suppose I shall be long before I follow your 
example.” 

Delmar expressed neither pleasure nor re- 
gret; indeed, as he went on alone to his own 
house, Clifford and his doings went completely 
out of his head. He was thinking of Maddie, 
and making an omen of the light that sur- 
rounded her like an aureole, as she stood at the 
gate. 


CHAPTER IV. 


Tax next night’s Flying Scotchman bor 
Albert Delmar to his mother’s Highland home, 
and saw Mr. Pelham Clifford bending over 
pretty little Maddie at the piano, 

He felt bound to call this evening. She 
must miss her lover ; and he was full of charity, 
remembering, no doubt, the apostle’s injunction 
to visit the afflicted. 

Maddie was lively, and in her usual happy 
spirits. She put on a pretty sentimental air 
when Mrs. Elmhurst sympathetically con- 
sidered Albert’s long, lonely journey, and said, 
‘** Poor fellow!’ but that was 

Clifford lingered in the village, He ha 
comfortable quarters, he said, and had made 
pleasant friends—his sister was still abroad, 
bis time his own—why should he go? His 
circle of acquaintance extended; the Elm- 
hursts introduced him far and near, 
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** A young man fresh from London is a great 
acquisition in a quiet place like this,” said 
Mre. Elmburat to her husband ; “ andI think he 
keeps dear Maddie from being low-spirited—he 
isso very entertaining!” 

Mr. Elmhurst opened his eyes a little. 
Maddie low-spirited ! But he was a discreet 
man, and through a long married life had re- 
ceived an exeellent training, so he held his 
tongue, es 

Maddie had lately rathet neglected her rod. 
Delmar was ‘no disciple of Izaak Walton, and, 
as was the case in everything, she had fol- 
lowed his lead. 

As soon as his immediate infinence was re- 
moved, however, she became an enthusiast in 
the gentle art, so many a sunny morning 
saw Maddie and Pelham seated in the punt 
close to the weir. Maddie liked that best. 
Propriety was supplied by Mr. Elmbhouret. 

“If you young people want to go on fishing,” 
said he, one day, when the al fresco tonch was 
over—they had had it on the grass near the 
lock-gates—“‘ you can go back to the punt by 
yourselves, and I'll join you when I have had 
my siesta.” 

Maddie jumped up. 

“You would like to go?” asked Clifford, 
smiling at her childish delight. She nodded 
and danced away over the grass, 

‘You heard from Delmar this morning, 
didn’t you?” asked Clifford, when they were 
established in the punt and he was attending 
toher line. ‘“How does he like his quarters? ” 

Tt had been Maddie's first long letter that 
hed come that morning, and she had been very 
proud of its possession. Now she laughed and 
coloured, 

‘* He doesn’t like being up there,” she said ; 
and Clifford, glancing at her, her eyes dropped, 
while the colour deepened. 

The man’s heart beat a little faster. He 
answered, with a scsrcely perceptible sigh, — 

“TI am not surprised!” Then a pause. 
‘‘ Now your line is ready,” he said. 

The girl took it, and her hand trembled as 
she did so. She dropped her line in the water, 
and was silent. 

“It’s a pity we can’t stand still at some 
periods of our life,” said Clifford, at last. 

“What do you mean ?” asked Maddie, not 
quickto jump at such meaning as lay under 
his words, 


IT was thinking of our college days, how 
happy we were—no cares, no dissappoint- 
mepis——”’ 

“ Well, but you hayen’t any mow, have 
you?’’ said Maddie, laughing ineredaulously. 
** Tt’s not so very long ago!” 

‘*L wish trouble were never longer than 
time, Mias Montagn.”’ 

He looked so grave that Maddie became 
gtave.also. 

‘* Are you. spesking sexiously ? ” said. she, 

‘* Now 1 have infected you with my,own 
me. ly. mood,” said Pelham, self-repreach- 
fully ; ‘and you are auch a bright. being, and 
should be so happy, that it. seems,a sin to talk 
soto you! But there are times when one’s 
mood impels one to speak.” 

Maddie's look.g% him was dangerously soft. 
She thought of the letter lying in her pocket, 
with so few of the ordinary. loye expreasions in 
it, yet breathing such ardent love. 

He had watched‘for her letter, he said—he 
had been so glad.ta get it. He was trying to 
arrangeeverything as she would Jike it. He was 
not disappointed, then !.and an indefinitefeeling 
of resentmentiaccompanied this decision. : 

“‘Tam so sorry,” she said, in dow: pitying 
tones. 

“Sorry! for me? Ah, how good you are, and 
how vile I feel myself. Don’t waste your kind- 
ness on me, but think of one who needs it 
more,” said Clifford, with an apparent effort to 
speak lightly. 

“ Who—Albert?” said the girl, almost 
eri, 6 “ Hedoesn't write as if he were un- 

sp v?? 

“Why should he? Think what happiness 

lies before him——” 





Maddie jerked her line out of the water with 
an impatient exclamation. 

“T's his turn to be happy,” Clifford went 
on musingly. “I am afraid -——”e 

** Wasn’t he happy at Oxford ?” interrapted 
Maddie, or rather taking him up as he paused. 
“T know he watn’t on good terma'with his 
father—he said so himself. Was that his famlt? 
Do yon know what auntie said once—I don’t 
know where she heard it—that he’d been so 
wild at college, that that was what made the 
quarrel. Is if true?” 

“ Ah, Miss Montagu, is that fair 7.” 

“Tt won't make any difference,” said 
Maddie; “ auntie doesn’t Itke it, but I don’t 
mind—at least, T don't titink Tshonld. Besides, 
if he was so wild, how came he ‘to take. such 
high honours? He did, didn’t he?" 

“Very, indeed!” answered Clifford, fecling 
savage, and spesking admiringly. “He wana 
tremendous quick worker. I that was 
how he got fime for 20 much. cr and_bogt- 


ing—and—and—” he Picked himself ‘ap— | like. 


“ driving and billiards, 
She gave him a half searching, half doubt- 
fal look, 
“Was he a favourite?” said she, 


‘* Well—a favourite, you say? Yas, I think 


so.” 
“ How doubtful! ” said Madilie, mockingly: 
“You and he were & great deal together, s0 
you must know,” 

“We were in the same set—yer, I think he 
was generally liked. Of course his intellectual 
qualities made him an acquisition. He used 
to write a. great deal for the Undergraduates’ 
Journal.” 

“T know. I’ve.seen some of hia things, only 
I can’t underatand them all. ‘Then he wasn’t 
much. liked?” 


“Oh, pray don’t think that. Everyone liked | 


to get him to the.breakfasts and so on, and he 


knew lot of the best people in Oxford ; his | 


musical talents would have got him ‘an ¢niré. 
Did you ever hear him speak of a family called 
Meredith? He was often there—used to sing 
with one of the daughters. They attended the 
cathedral, and some of us ‘went there just to 
gee them——” 


“ Who—the whole family?” 

**No—no Pao oe ‘the day or, I 
should say, one of them, I-don’t rego! that 
they were both handsome.” 


“Oh!” another jerk of the line; then, ‘So 
you went to church to look-at Miss’Meredith. 
I’ve heard of them, but I never heard she was 
so pretty.” She paused, then asked, carelessly, 
—‘ Was it she sang, or the one?” 

“Tam not quite sure. I think it was the 


too strict, and that Albert had been with his 
mother all through her illness.and devoted to 
her; it was true that though too late to receive 
his father’s forgiveness pt pe it had been 
given; but none of these facts palliated 
Albert’s misdoings. 

What guarantee, she would say, had they 
that he was so very much better now? Andhe 
was hardly the sort of man to whom she liked 
to trust Maddie. ieetoe ® 

Even his love for the girl she only half 
knew, since he never showed it save to Maddie 
herself, aa 

She was not blind, as to the possible .con- 

sequences of this intimate association with 
Pelham Clifford, but she was not displeased 
at the prospect. Still, she thought it right 
to remonstrate with Maddie when she saw her 
lax in writing to her lover. 
“You know, my dear,” she said, “he is not 
‘like some men—you ¢an’t twist him round 
your finger, nor make him take just what you 
like,” : 


“Fle’s a great deal more time for writing 

thanL have!” said Maddie, petulantly. “What 

is thera to say here?-and Ive been out 50 
ach.” Ned 

* He would not like those excuses,” gaid the 

j annt, 
‘Oh, he must ‘be thankful for smal? 
mercies,” said Maddie, “TI think you mis- 
take him, auntie. I will say for “him he's 
‘very good, and would make allowances for 
me, He'd believe everything I ssid—he 
always does.” 

“* What—Alhert? ” 

“ Yes—Albert, Auntie, who told you about 
| his. being so. wild .at college? I think Mr. 
| Clifford thinks it was true.” 

. “It is trae. Albert was: a handfol, Lean 


tell ” 
“But he:was younger then—thatwas long 
| Nautie would say nothing, but pursed her 


* You don't think,” said the girl,, uneasily, 
“that he is no differentnow? Why du you 
look so?” 

‘ My dear, don't look tao closely. No doubt 
you can mansge him. when you are > 
and that samins you ‘really should 
settle the date—I don’t hat.fo be at!’” 

“Manage 2 1” seid Maddie, ‘I arm 
Ican't, Iam half afra ig gees yet , 
is good tome. Poor fellow, napintas 
him, but I'll.write him a line—only 
settle anything yet,” 

Off she ran, scribbled a scant line, iand told 


can’t: 


the servant-to post-it, while she.weni to dress 
retty one; but Delmar osn.tell you.” dance at-« friend Clifford was there 
ee Oh, it doesn’t matter,” said Maddie, with — ae r 


a movement of the head, so slight as to be | 


oneeny a toss,and yetit had all the 
of one. 
She fished diligently for some time, and 80 
did Pelham Clifford, but his shougttie were 
certainly not absorbed in his occupation, 
Maddie's went & will-o’-the-wisp dance from 
Stratharlie to Knights . ‘ a back 
again to Christ Church pam and a 
worshipper and a gol on-haired unde 3 
with adoring eyes; then—and they ered 
here—to a wonder what a ‘Gigsppointment 
IE as a 
) ame YS; & ‘ 
he wy sath v9. te bon gi f Ape 
sang when they went bh , ~he 
asked for; and now and then be ertbing be 
gaze fixed on him with unconscious gs oe 
ness. She had read Delmar’s once thet 
day, and she went to bed Sag eg 
it — wipe dee dy dozen 
ith Mrs, ifford’ was a 
tavonrite then ever Albert had been, Bie kaa 
the latter had been college, 
with his ‘ather on” at SCORE, ¢ Ci 
mother, who had died somé years previonsly, 


FR a cata eins 
neighbourhood, who ‘knew the facts before 


Same fo Ridehds t 
Tt was true the father had been somewhat 


Maddie resigned him her-programme, 
‘Three!’ said she, asthe gave it- back. ‘* Ob, 


_~  Don’t.be exuel,’ whiepered Clifford, bend- 
ing hie-dark face close to-hers; “think how 
soon this happy time: willbe over.” 

The girl looked\at him startled, flushed up, 
and Jdared :not.say @ -word'as he led her 
amengsithe waltzers. — 

Bn ree in #flutter; and the man at 
s knew. i 
uA gleam ef joy came. into his:fsce.aathat 
Sraktuanee and faltering step ‘revealed to 
power. 8 “4 

‘Go then there was not mush adamant in this 

winseme fairy—eoreature-born for the amooth 


pre oné of the men who 


Better so. “He 
i j ‘ , to charm 
pte Peed ped plaything > 


Tt was-quife a / this danee ; no 
eame or went in cérrisges, as they all lived 
nent so when ‘the time came ‘to leave, 


Eyres went + on-wraps and thicker 
9 ‘60 : 

‘Mr. and * ' + went soberly, as 
nosis Sauk, -inaetet , eleng the 


ow enough to-suit 


oonlit lanes, at a 
the two who . 
Maddie was thy of her corhpanion—she had 
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not.yet forgotten the earnest words and still 
more earnest look a few hours ago. 

‘*T like-this lane—it’s so pretty!” said sha, 
just to say comething. 

‘I shall like it also—from this hour,” an- 
swered Clifford. “ You.are hurrying—do you 
wantito rejoin Mrs. Kimburst?” 

“ No—not exactdy,”’ 

“Bot you want. to. deprive me of.a rare 
pleasure—a pleasuxe that will never be re- 
reated,’” aaid Clifford, watching the face that 
flashed beneath. his eyes. 

It was a test—a turning point if Maddie 
had: known it; a moment when she might have 
proudly .rebaffed the .tane, and ‘the look that 
insulted Albert. Delmar’s betrothed, ior. haye 
acknowledged that. other men would be.allowed 
the privileges. only her lover should :claim. 
But Maddie was Maddie—to whom the absent 
in, body »were absent in spinit—wha, lived in 
thepreent,and loved notice and admiration, 
end whose.foolish. little heart went out.more to 
this man, mearer her own level, than. ever it 
had to ‘Delmar. 

** Newer ?'’ she.faliered, 

“Ts it.not true?” said Clifford, hurziedly, 
bending..dewn: to: her tillehe felt his breath on 
her cheek. ‘A month —a few aweeks—will place 
us fer.aparb; our-lives will never again be as 
tonight. I: said: I should like this beantifal 
lane.. Noy Lshali-hate itd ” 

The manepoke:passionately—as:he felt, He 
was a traitor—true, but he loved Maddie, 
She looked surprised, startled at bis: energy. 

* Hate it?” shesaid, innocently. “Why?” 

‘* Can youask me—you?) Nay,donotask it; 
I cannot tellyyou. Whoever loves:the placo 
where he bas: parted: from——”’ 

“ Maddie!.’’. called Mrs. Elaburst: th: ongh 
the darkness, “‘ we are nearly home—comeon, 
myJtove }” 

The girl started forwand.. 

“Don’t speak like that,” she said, quickly 
and ly. There-were tears.in her eyes 
—those tears.so ready for ell but-the deeper 
griefs ; ‘‘ don't make me——” : 

She was quicken her. steps with a -con- 
poe yee Clifford laid bis hand.en herarm 
tightly. 

** Maddie,” he said, hoarsely— stey, finish 
your words. What amI not to make you? 
What-is in my-power?”’ 

“Nothing~never mind. Auntie is calling, 
let.me go,” exelaimed Maddie; ‘don’t stop me, 
Mr, Olifford.” 

She ran on, past her aunt, straight in at the 
gate and up-to her recom, flinging. off her-hat, 
end herself breathlessly into a chair. He had 
called her}“ Maddie,”— he-had: said these happy 
Cays were over—he was unhappy, for her sake; 
-_— ee 

rt’s very memory was swept away, while 
ber eeul-~was ebsorbed in this, to her, supreme 
qtestion, She would have had no doubt if 
che hadseen ‘Clifford, as he passed -Danes- 
wood, standing selitary with lightless windows. 

‘*She is mine f”’ he whispers to himself with 
a trinmph-and joy that make his bleod tingle! 
** fool to trust-ber; fool to leave her. You have 
passed me, and foiledme, Albert Del 
all things’ bat love. At last/I am-conqueror. 
And * the prize is worth the treason ! 


my own Maddie!” 
And then and grows pate ata new 


he starts 
thought that strikes him like stee?; 
“ What will Christine say?” 


{To be. aontinusd.) 








A’ Worp or Cavtron.—Says a : A man 
should be careful nevar to tell tales of hitiself 
to “his owtt disadvaritage; people may be 
amused, and Jangh. at, the time, but they 
will ‘be remembered, and trought up against 
him upon some subsequent occasion. 

judges 


By Our Own oMrssvae— Homanity 
. ‘Men are sometimes-ac. 
cused. of-pride their accusers 
would be proud themselves if they were«in 
their places.’ 





COME TO THE DOOR. 
Come. to the door with)a greeting, 

Come with a smile on jour face, 
When tis a friend you are weeting 

Worthy..a hearty embrace. 
Treat not.unkindly or coldly 

Those whom to lose you'd deplore; 
Bat still; deligh‘edly, bully, 

Showa glad faceat.the door. 


Many: a joy-will-go by you, 
Many a p’easure you'll miss, 
Simply because you neglected 
Making concessions like this. 
So. if you woultthe old friendships 
To theiz-old footing-restore; 
Give them a heartier welconze, 
Coming youreelf to the door. 


When from his. wanderings dreary, 
Homeward the trav’ler returns, 
Fer the dear face¢sso0 cheery 
By his own firesideshe yearus ; 
And if they joy at his coming, 
Glad that the.paniing is o'er, 
They will be ready to geeathim 
Ere hhe’sain sightof the door, 


Only to think of the greeting 
Ready. at close of the day— 
Only to think of the meeting— 

Ob, how it shortens the way ! 
Trials and worries pezplexing 

Trouble the spirit no more, 
When we are met with caresses 

From a dear one at the door. 


Home is-the-symbol-of heaven : 
Herein the sweetest-content 

All the years unto us-given 
May be. delightfully spent, 

If we are honest and faithful, 
If we are true to the core, 

Letting love. stand like an angel 
Always in charge of the door, -_ 





HIDDEN FROM ALL EYES. 
_—_—-— 
OH4&PTER. LII.. 

Aut the country-side was astir before-the 
dawn-had broken. 

Sir Edward Somerville had been ronsed from 
his slumbers by ‘the-sleepy.eyed- butler, who 
told him thet Miss‘Maynard snd none of the 
gentlemen bad retarned, and-Deepden Chase, 
was in flames. 

He ordered a horse to be got ready; and 
scrambled out of bed, telling his wife, as a 
natural precaution, that there was not the 
slightest cause for alarm. 

As herode down theroad ata smart trot, 
Peter told him that they had made.a mistake 
about the fire—it-wasnot-at Deepden-Chase, 
but at ‘* Nun’s Power,” 

“ Then I've frightened myself for nothing ! ” 
he exclaimed, in vexation, ‘‘Miss Maynard 
can't be there—-ske must-‘have'stayed at Mrs. 
Arkwright’s.” 

‘“ Beg pardon, sir, but if the young gentlemen 
saw it in flames, they couldn't a-bear*to pass 
it by. Ste interest asthey always took in it, 
teo! Maybe Mies Maynard was:obliged’ to go 
with them, for they eoukin’t-well leave her be- 
hind.” 

“TH give them a piece of my mind,” the 
Baronet mutteredto himself ; but when he get 
to Nun’s Tower, and-the‘crowd made way for 
him in solemn silences; ‘a strange’ misgiving 
came over ‘him. ; & 

Before bim- was the-#hell of the blackened 
Yuin, but tothe left: there’ was # group, com- 
posed of Vere, Maltravers, Jack Arkwright, and 
a few- others, all stawding round“ something ”’ 
which was lying onthe grass. 

He threw his reins'to the groom, and swung 
himeelf heavily to the gravel. 

All turned and looked “at: hit-as if their 
po ey tied, and, with a queer feeling in 

, be walked slowly forward: 








“ What isit, for Heaven's sske?” ho said, 
hoarsely, looking from one to the other of the 
haggard fates round him, 

Then Vere said, gravely, “‘ Your nephow has 
had an accident.” 

“‘ He’s not dead?” said Sir Edward, hastily, 
his face growing purp’e before it paled. 

“No, but his spine is injured,” 

“ My pocr, poor boy!’ and pushing Vore on 
one side, he looked down with sorrowing eyes 
on the man whom he had treated Jike a son. 

Nella was still there, fixed to his side, be. 
cause Godfrey, in a moment of ¢onsciousnes3, 
had clutched her dreis; but he did uot seam to 
notice her. 

Tears gathered under his eyelids, az he 
thought of tive noble career which had lain be: 
fore his nephew—the husband of kis daughter 
and the'fature master of Somerville, What 
was~he doing in that deserted hole? What 
business hed he to risk his life for people of 
whom he knew nothing? 

“ Why—why was he here?” look'ng round 
for information, 

“ Because of his sister,” said Vere, briefly. 

“ Heaven bless my soul! she died a century 
ago!” 

“She died in his arms, to-night,” pointing to 
Maltravers. ~ 

“You here!” in. a tone of oold disgust. 
‘* You dare to toil me that my nieco has beca 
hidden here for all these years?” 

“ Yes, Sir Edward, but not by me, I only 
fonnd ter to-night !” said Victor, firmly. 

“If this poor boy could speak he world tell 
you that that was an infernal lie, sir! He was 
fond of her, and he hunted for her in every 
ccrner of England.” 

‘*Maltravers’s life depsnded on her beivg 
found, you must remember that,” put in Cyril. 

“And who hid her—who buried her alive, 
like a thing ashamed to be seen?” 

“ Ask your nephew when he is better. He 
can tell you all.” 

“ But he wou’t be better,”’ his voice quaver- 
ing. “ That fellow would not dare to show his 
face if he wasn’t dying.’’ 

* Youare mistaken, Sir Edward; and [hope 
some day, soon, you will do mo justice,’ said 
Victor quietly. ‘Come away, Jack, this is no 
place for us.” 

He went upto the spot where he had laid 
Robin, took a long last glance at her white faco, 
and slowly walked away. 

Jack followed, and threaded his arm wilhin 
his friena’s, determined to carry him cff. to 
Deepden, so delighted and amazed was he ai 
finding him again ; and Victor went with him, 
eager to keep bis promises to Dulcie, but fee!- 
ing that a few drops of bis overflowing cup of 
joy had been spilt by the hand of death! 

‘¢We must get him home,” said Sir Edwaxd, 
hastily ; “ but how are we to manage it?” 

“The brougham is here,” said Vere, 

‘‘Ah; that will do, Perhaps you will help 
me'to carryhim. You chi'd,”—touching Nella 
on the shoulder—“you seam to hayes more 
heart than anyone else, you can lift his head.”’ 

She ‘stooped down, drew her dress gently 
from the stiff fingers, and then slowly—for her 
legs were cramped—got up from her knees. —* 

The doctor, who had been summoned 45 soon 
as they foundthat Somerville’sinjuries were not 
mortal, inte d, and said that he and Cap- 
tain Vere could carry the patient best without 
any further help. 

Nella clang to Sir Edward’s arm. **Do yoo 
think he die?” she whispered. 

‘No, my dear,” huskily; “bat he willbe a 
cripple for life: Why bless me,” Mostiyg bis 
throat, “here’s the old brougham out, ich 
I said might be broken up for rubbish, and 
Pearl, pretty creature, in the shafts! What’sthe 
meaning of this?”—to the driver, Godfrey's 
confidential groom. 

He touched his hat. “Master Godfrey’: 
orders,” —an answer that never failed to have 
its t. 

“She won't be:steady enough now,” with a 
sad shake of his head. ‘‘There must be no 


‘olting for broken bones. Pat him in here, 
Mterave,” going to the other brougham, which, 
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fortunately, was a double one. ‘‘ Miss Maynard, 
must go inside, and I on the box, The 
other poor thing must be brought to Somerville 
Hall, Will you and Vere take charge of her?” 

Sarah Prendergast’s body was removed to 
the Red Ploughshare, where the inquest 
would be held. The blow on the head had 
killed her, so she was spared the melancholy 
sight of her beloved young master as a help- 
less cripple. Robin, after lying for a few days 
decked with flowers in one of the state bed- 
rooms at Somerville Hall, was laid in the 
family vault ; and Victor Maltravers, who had 
not ventured to join inthe funeral train, came to 
the churebyard at night and laid a white rose 
from the Deepden conservatory on her grave, 
as a last token of the true and brotherly 

‘friendship which had been so fatal to her. 

So, in spite of his wild wish to escape from 
the trammels of life, Godfrey Somerville did 
not die, but lived on a hopeless, helpless in- 
valid, owing all the small happinesses of his 
ruined life to Meta’s tender care, Every day 
of her existence she heaped coals of fire on his 
head, and was never so content as when she 
had been allowed to tire herself out in his ser- 
vice. 

Oxne day when Sir Edward was smoking his 
pipe by the side of his nephew’s sofa, Godfrey 
placked up his courage and disburthened his 
conscience, 

Ths Baronet’s hair stood on end with con- 
siernation ; but when he had recovered his 
breath, he made this characteristic observa- 
tion, stretching out his healthy sunburnt hand 
and taking the invalid’s, so white and thin, in 
his honest grasp,— 

“My poor boy—we must all forgive you. 
How miserable it must have made you to be 
such a villain!” 

Yes, they all forgave him, leaving hia purish- 
‘ment in the hands of Heaven ; and even Dulcie 
Arkwright rode up to the door one day with 
Victor Maltravers by her side, and asked after 
‘poor Mr. Somerville.” 

Nella, meanwhile, was in bed with a serious 
atiack of congestion of the lungs, brought on by 
Ler lovg exposure to the cold night air whilst 
looking on at the flaming tower. 

Meta found it hard to spare the time to see 
after her, so engrossed was she in her care of 
the other invalid; bat Lady Somerville was 
very kind, and Mrs. Partington, the house- 
keeper, who regarded nursing a3 her special 
province, watched over her like a second 
mother. 

Her fever ran so high that she had to be 
kept as quiet as possible ; and when she was a 
little better, and sufficiently herself to begin to 
worry her mind about friends or relatiors, 
Mrs. Partington, with conscientious regard for 
the dcector’s injunctions, pretended to know 
nothing in answer to all her questions, Christ- 
mas passed without her knowing it, and New 
Year's Day was only marked by a change of 
medicine. 

January was nearly over before she was 
allowed to leave Ler room—and even then she 
was only able to move intoa little dressing- 
zoom on the other side of the corridor. 

Meta locked in to congratulate her on her 
progress; but Nella felt as if she were laughing 
at her. Nothing is so depressing as to be just 
‘stropg enough to know how very weak you 
are, and the poor girl felt inclined to cry. 

“What isthe news?’ she asked presently, 
when tired of hearing of Godfrey’s symptoms. 
“T feel as if I had been dead and buried for 
two years at least.”’ 

‘Only just six weeks!” said Meta, who was 
‘always provokingly accurate. ‘ [t was on the 
eighteenth of December that you were taken 
ill; on the thirtieth Dr. Musgrave said he 
was almost out of danger,” her thoughts 
reverting immediately to the beloved cbject of 

all her wishes; ‘‘on the twelfth of January 
he was able to talk for more than five minutes 
at a time, and on the twenty-eighth he told my 
father all the troubles of his life.”’ 
“Did he? Iam so glad,” 
‘‘Are you? I am not; I wish they had 
been buried with poor Robin, and that all had 


have gone on without a word being breathed. 
You haven’t heard of that article in the paper, 
crying up Mr, Maltravers as if he were a hero, 
and making poor Godfrey a fiend?” 

‘*He won’t mind anything now; the worst 
is over. Ob, Meta dear!” her lips shaking, 
“how I have trembled for you.” 

“‘ Don’t tremble now,” a beautiful light com- 
| ing into her eyes, as she knelt down by Nella’s 

side. ‘It was hard at first, but itis all right 
now. And I have gothim safe, for all my life 
—no cne will want to take him from me.” 

Nella put up her hand and stroked her hair. 
“Tf only he had been just well enough to 
marry.” 

“TI skall marry him. Do you think I would 
give him up,” the colour rushing into her face, 
‘because heis so miserable? Why, that is just 
the reason why I can insist on being his wife! 
He can’t ride, shoot, hunt, or even walk, so 
he must be glad to have me,”’ her bosom heav- 


ing. 

“ Glad to have you, yes! Bat will your father 
and mother consent to such a sacrifice?” 

“A sacrifice! As if I shouldn’t be the 
proudest woman in England whenI am Mrs. 
Godfrey Somerville.” 

‘* Heaven grant you may be happy,’ said 
Nella, fervently, wondering at the devotion with 
which Godfrey had inspired her. 

“I have no fear,” said Meta, brightly. “I 
; could almost find it in my heart to be glad 
| that heis ill, that I may do my little best to 
o him. Time for his quinine, I must be 
oif.”” 
| And she went ont of the room so quickly 
| that Nella bad no time to ask her when Cyril 
, Verestarted for India, ‘‘ Next month” he had 
said at breakfast on that Monday before the 
| 
| 
| 








memorable ball ; and she had never heard of 
| Lady Kindersley’s remonstrance,or of the letter 
which had been barnt in consequence. 





CHAPTER LIII. 
Ir was Dulcie Arkwright’s wedding-day, and 
| the chilly sunshine of February had rarely 
looked down on a lovelier bride. 
In the old grey church, where she had been 
| christened as a child, she stood by the side 
of Victor Maltravers, and his father. Sir 
John was close behind, a second youth having 
; come to him with the happiness of his son, As 
far as mortal eyes could sce, a perfect future 
lay before them, and there was not a doubt in 
the breast of either to mar their faith in each 
other. They had both been “ tried in the fire,” 
and not found wanting. And the long hopeless 
parting had only made them the gladder to be 
together, ° 
Cyril Vere, the faithful friend of both, acted 
as best man, and kept his spirits up to the 
proper pitch by a desperate flirtation with the 
| head bridesmaid, whom he pretended to admire 
immensely. 
“She's not a patch on Miss Maynard,” said 
, Jack, with ashrag of his shoulders. 
Cyril agreed with him, but did not think it 
necessary to say so. After the breakfast was 
over Victor took him on one side, and asked 
him if there was anything on earth he could do 
for him? 
“ Nothing.” 
“ But I owe you everything,” slapping him 





on the back, “and I don’t want to be in debt 
to you all my life. I wish you would marry 
your cousin—and—and let me be your banker.”’ 


* You don’t owe me anything. It’sso aw- 
may jolly to see you all right, without those 
| - aye ange : You might leave them 

oO me, per , a8 & legacy.” 

Victor’s face grew grave as he remembered 
when they were lost. ‘Old man, .it isn’t 
friendly of you. You might let a brother help 

you.” 
But Cyril shook his-head with a smile. 

As soon as the bride and bridegroom had 
started, of course in —~ secrecy for 
Paris, Cyril asked for his horse, and rode off 
towards Somerville Hall 


Nella was lying on the sofa, in the small 
| room upstairs, feeling depressed and unhappy. 

















Godfrey had not been so well that day, so Meta 
had been too much engrossed to spare her any 
of her company; she had therefore been 
obliged to depend on Mrs. Partington for any 
details of the wedding, which the housekeeper 
had been able to glean from Mary Abbot, the 
upper housemaid, who was engaged to James 
Simmons, the Arkwright’s head-groom, 

Vere’s name was not mentioned, which did 
not surprise her, as she had long ago made up 
her mind that he was on his road to India. 

When she was growing tired of the splen- 
dours of the bridesmaids’ dreeses Mrs. 
Partington suddenly remembered that Nella 
had not had her tea, and bustled downstairs 
to see after it. When she was gone Nella sub- 
sided into gloomy reflections. 

If Godfrey Somerville were to become acon- 
stant inmate of the house as Meta’s husband 
she knew that she must look out for another 
home, After what had passed bstween 
them, above all, after the attempt at an elope- 
ment,. she felt it would not be right for her to 
stay under the same roof withhim, Of course 
he might be changed in mind as in body, but 
it was only fair to him to go, when it was im- 
possible for him to do anything but stay. 

To go—but where? Back to Elstone, to that 
silent decorous Mrs. Vere, who seemed to 
think it wrong for a girl to laugh! Or out in- 
to the world, to face the insulting compassion 
of strangers? Her heart sank lower, right 
down into the depths. 

Hark! there was a voice outside the door, 
which made her heart beat so fast that she 
could scarcely breathe. : 

“Is this the room? Thank you, I will an- 
nounce myself.” A knock to which she was 
too flurried to give an answer, and in walked 
Cyril Vere! : ; . 

He came across theroom with rapid strides, 
and caught her trembling hands in both of 


“You look so ill, dear,” he said anxiously, 
as his eyes took in the vast change in her ap- 
pearance; “ bave I frightened you?” 

“I—I thought you had gone,” she faltered, 
trying to steady her voice, but not succeeding, 
‘*sit down, and tell me why you haven’t.’’ — 

“ Why, you couldn’t think I should go with- 
out a word!” y : 

“I did not know. I suppose,” with a wiat- 
fal look into his kindly face, which seemed 
after the tedium of her illness as refreshing as 
cool waters on summer days, “ it is good-bye 
now.” ; 

Not yet, unless you wish to get rid of me,” 
with a smile. “ When are you going to be 
strong? I can’t bear tosee you mewed up 
like this.” 

‘*T am in no hurry. 
—lI shall be where?” 

‘ When I’m there I'll try to find out. I 
mustn’t lose time, LIonly gotleavefor Victor’s 
wedding, and am to be back at Aldershot the 
first thing to-morrow morning. Nell,” bend- 
ing his fair head a little nearer, “I had a 
message from Somerville the other day ; he 
said he tried to get between us, but you 
wouldn’tlet him. Isthattrue?” 

A soft pink rose in her pale cheeks, as her 
eyes drooped shyly : “ He tried to make me like 
him—but I didn’t.” SE 

‘¢ And you never met him voluntarily—in out- 
of.the-way corners?” 

** Never!” ’ 

“ And that night in the boudoir?” fixing his 
eyes on her se face, as if a good part of 
his existence depended on her answer. 

“He was going to kill himself before my 
eyes,” shuddering atthe remembrance ; ‘ butI 
promised to hold my a i till after Tuesday, 
when he was to clear Mr, Maltravers and go 
away.” : 

wa d take you with him?” frowning resent- 


When you are in India 


y: ; 

“No, there was not a word about if. He 
eae me to be kind to him that last night, 
because it was the last. I couldn’t explain,” 
with a tiny smile, “and you wouldn't under- 
8 2" 


“I was a fool, and so down in the mouth I 
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was half beside mys+lf, I wanted to hate you, 
but I stayed away from India on purpose to 
take care of you.” 

**You did? Oh, Cyril!’ her eyes shining. 

Yes, and you said you wished I was gone. 
Don't apologize ; I quite deserved it, Nell, I’ve 
beha like a brute to you,” his voice sink- 
ing, his face flushing. ‘‘I somes you could 
never do anything but hate me?” 

As he reddened she grew deathly white, and 
her heart began to beat tumultuously, but she 
said nothing, because it seemed impossible to 
make any sound come from her lips. 

“Nell, I'm a poor man, with scarcely a 
copper in my possession, but I have hopes for 
the fature, or I would never ask you to share 
it, Just tell me if you hate me?” 

No answer ; but as he stooped till his yellow 
monustaches almost brushed her cheek, a 
flicker of a smile crossed the lovely -~ 
“Nell!” with sudden, -breathless delight 
“* you don’t mean that you like me!” 

For all answer she laid her head upon his 
shoulder, and his heart felt asif it would 
burst with joy as he clasped his strong arms 
round her, 

Hand in hand they sat together, all the past 
forgiven, in the sweet and tender happiness of 
the present. He knew that she had been 
faithfal to him through doubt and mistrust; 
and she koew that his relations with Dulcie 
Arkwright had only been those of a loyal, true- 
hearted friend. Hand in hand, as they meant 
to live through all the ups-and-downs of mar- 
ried life, without a secret that the other must 
not share, without a trouble that the love of 
each to each could not make less, 

Time fiew fast, because they could not stop 
to count it, and at seven o'clock Lady Somer- 
ville came in witha bland smile and said, 
“Of course, Captain Vere, you will stay to 
dinner?” 

Cyril started up with a look of alarm, re- 
membering that he had promised to dine at 
Deepden ; but as that was impossible, and a 
hope was held out that he might be allowed to 
see Nella afterwards fora few minutes, he was 
easily persuaded to stay. 

The news of the engagement flashed through 
the house, though nobody ever told it to any- 
body else. Meta was pondering over if when 
She went into Godfrey’s room the next morning, 
with a bunch of violets in her hand. He was 
looking so white that a pang of fear shot through 
her heart, 

**Don’t you feel well?” she said, bending 
over him anxiously. 

‘*Not particularly,’”’ with asarcastic smile; 
* a cripple rarely doos.” 

“Of course I only meant not worse. Shall 
Iread to you?” not daring to present her 
little bunch. 

* Not yet. Don’t be angry, little woman, but 
I'm thioking. So Nella’s going to take Vere for 
better or worse?” 

‘“‘ Yes, I think so.”’ 

“ Look here, Meta!” speaking very slowly, 
‘*T shall never ride again, the doctor can’t hum- 
bug me. ‘You ve got plenty of horses of your 
own, and could get more if you hadn’t.’’ 

** Yes,” she said, wonderingly. 

“I should like her to have Pearl. 
and tell her so.” 

* Pearl! You always said, nothing on earth 
should induce you to part with her. Do you 
really mean it?” 

“Yes,” as an expression of pain flitted 
across his haggard face. ‘‘I have parted with 
everything—hbonour, and hope, and love—why 
should Pearl bs the only thing left?” 

“Not love!” kneeling down by the sofs, as 
thetears streamed from her eyes; “ say—not 
love!” 

Yes, love!” he said gloomily. ‘* Nothing 
beyond a steady-going, methodical affection 
is suitable for a log like ms.” 


Now go 


CHAPTER LIY., AND LAST 
Netia was taken up to Chesterfield-gardens 
to b2 introduced to Lady Kindersley, whomshe 
considered the dearest old lady under the sun. 





The attraction was mutual, and Lady Kinders- 
ley felt that she had secured Cyril. Vere’s 
happiness for ever, by making him burn that 
letter. She adopted him formally as her son, 
and insisted on making a wedding-present to 
Nella in the form of a substantial marriage 
settlement. The wedding took place in the 
summer, when the garden was a bower of roses, 
and the sun never seemed tired of shining. 
It was a very quiet one, ty Nella’s wish, for 
she felt that anything in the shape cf a 





festivity would be out of place in a house | 


which was still saddened by the shadow of God- | 


frey’s misfortanes. 
over he sent for her, and she came at once, fur 


When the ceremony was | 


fo thankful to Heaven for His goodness that 
she wished to make other people as happy as 
herself. 

And Robin slept in her quiet grave hidden 
at last from al/ eyes—except her Maker's, 


[THE END.] 








NAMELESS. 
deniers 
CHAPTER XVII, 


Guy Arnsttez, the new Lord Earl, went forth 
from his interview with Lilian under strongly- 


now that he was a helpless prisoner his wish | mingled feelings. He could not be unhappy, 


was a binding law to all, besides those who had 
always given into him. 
She stood before him,in her rich satin dress, 


when the girl to whom his heart’s best love 
was given confessed that she returned it ; and 
yet, hopefully as he had spoken to Lilian of 


with a simple tulle veil hanging over her | tracing her parentage -and finding her own 
shoulders, from the crown of many curls, in | name, if she was too proud to come to him 


which a few sprays of orange blossom were 
fastened. 

There was a chastened look of joy in the 
lovely eyes which met his so kindly, whilst the 
greeting which she had prepared died away on 
her - = 
He looked at her long, his pulses quickening 
once again, at the sight of her grace and beauty. 


‘‘Thank Heaven, I am not blind,’ he said | 
| In very truth, though he had rejoiced in his 


“Kneel down, that I may touch 


She dropped down on her knees, and bent 
forward, with a yearning desire to bring some 

and comfort to the spoilt life. 

He raised his hand and gently stroked her 
soft cheek. ‘* My pretty Nelli, Vere’s won, and 
T’ve lost,” with a heavy sigh ; “but if that fall 
hadn’t handicapped me, I should have been in 
first. It’s all right between us, thoug®, and | 

ou don’t owe me a grudge. Vere wouldn’t | 

et you kiss me, I suppose ? ”’ 

She shook her head, remembering that now | 
she belonged to her husband ; but, out of pity, | 
stooped her face and touched his hand with her | 
lips. Then, without a word, she stole from the 
room, not knowing that Godfrey had fainted. | 
In his weak state, the slightest emotion over- 
powered him. | 

The honeymoon was spent at Lady Kindere- | 
ley’s country house, which proved to be | 
Coombs Lodge, the old place in Devonshire, | 
which had ones re-echoed to Robin’s happy | 
laughter, as she tried breathlessly to keep up 
with her brother's long strides. 

Godfrey had been obliged to part with it in | 
order to pay his debts, but he’ did’ so willingly, | 
as nothing would have induced him to set foot , 
on the estate when his sister ws no longer 
there to make the sunshine of the woods, | 
Cyril and Nella, in the midst oftheir happiness, | 
spared many thoughts of kindly regret for the 
former master, knowing that if he had sinned | 
he had also paid the penalty in his liviog | 
death. { 

They 


| 





without it, he yet felt that it would be a very 
difficult task ; that ‘if his darling persisted in 
rare | him away very many months might 
elapse before he could stand boldly before her 
with the news that the barrier between them 
was removed. 

He had not told Lilian of his new honours ; 
of how, instead of being a struggling profes- 
sional man, he was Lord Earl of Earlesmere. 


good fortune chiefly for her sake, he knew it 
mate their course more difficult. 

As plain Guy Ainslie the world would have 
had little wish to dive into the‘ genealogy of 
his wife; but now in every peerage must be 
chronicled the name and parentage of the 
Countess Earl. 

“Tt is mine,” thought Guy, as he went home 
to Leckenham that winter's night. ‘‘Every- 
thing Lord Earl possessed is mine as fully as 
though I had been his son; but if I have to 
make my choice between Earlsmere and Lilian, 
between my title and my wife, I know quite 
well which I shall cast aside. I can do very 
well without a handle to my name, I cannot do 
at all without my darling. Captain Beaumont 


' and Mr. Martin will have to seek another heir- 
| at-law, and Lilian and I will settle quietly down 


as Mr. and Mrs. Ainslie.” 

This decision brought him to his own door ; 
it was now not far from seven o'clock, and a 
strange recollection came to him of that other 


' winter's night not long ago, when, returning 


from seeing Lilian, great news had come to him. 
A strange presentiment, intuition—call it what 
you will—dawned upon Guy that this home- 
coming also was not to be uneventful. 

He opened the door with his latch-key, and 
went straight into the drawing-room. His sister 
sat alone by the fire; she rose abruptly on his 


entrancs, and he saw that she bad been crying; 


her eyes were red and heavy. 
‘* Kate!” 
In an instant his hand was on her shoulder. 


were not surprised to hear that Sir Very, very tender was the love between this 


Edward and Lady Somerville had given in to , brother and sister. 


their daughter’s wish, for how could they hold | 
out against the two beings, whom they loved | 
much better than themselves? The taint of | 
madness did not matter, as the marriage could | 


‘*My dear, what is the matter?” 

‘**T do not like to tell you,” she said, gently ; 
“it will burt you so.” ‘ 

“T had rather know the worst,” he answered, 


be only in name, but Meta was made happy, | gravely. ‘‘I could always bear anything better 
by being allowed to be a wife as wellasa nurse, | than suspense.” 


The ceremony was performed by special 
license in the drawirg-room, with the October | 
sun streaming in at the windows, and a glowing , 
fire on the hearth. Meta was — but very 
happy. Godfrey was white as his own sbirt- 
collar, buf when he kissed his faithful little 
wife, unaccustomed tears were in his eyes, and 
the embrace was given with real affection. 

Lady Kindersley, having been made happy 
for a year by the possession of a son who never 
disappointed her, thought ‘it was time to die 
before anything else happened. She left him 
sole heir to all her immense property, and the 
penniless soldier found himself the owner of a 
large estate, ther with a house in town. 

Mrs. Vere shook her head, and sighed to 
think of her niece Eleanor and her son’s wife 
developing into a woman of the world ; but 
Nella was not spoilt by her good fortune, only 





€ 


*¢ Vivian is very ill,” and Miss Ainslie’s voice 
broke as she handed a telegram to her brother. 
It was directed to him, and its seal was an- 
broken. 

Another despatch had come an hour before, 
telling Miss Ainslie simply that a little heir had 
been born to the Dacres, and his mother was 
dangerously ill. 

If a man be loyal and true, if his nature be 
warm and generous, however much she may 
have deceived and injured him, there will 
always linger in his heart a certain tenderness 
for the woman who has been his tirst love. He 
may have lost her; they may have been divided 
for years; another face, perhaps, reigns in his 
home ; but, for all that, he cannot quite forget 
her, and the news that she is in sorrow or peril 
must move him deeply. ‘ 

So it was with Guy, as he read Sir John’s 
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brief despatch —'‘Ceme at once, my wife is 
dying.” 

He forgot utterly all he had suffered. at 
Vivian’s hands ; he remembered her-only-as the 
pretty, wilful child he had petted, the beautiful 
girl he had loved. He never thought of her 
treachery and deeeit ; she was dying, and she 
had sent for him, h@muststart at once. _ 

“‘T must go to Monmouthshire to-night, 
Kate.” 

‘*To-night ?” 

“T shall perhaps catth the mail; anyway, I 
must go; after'this,” and he put the telegram 
migaes hands, .. could uot yuo 

There was a little stir of preparations, a 
harried packing, an affectionate farewell, and 
then Guy Ainslie was on-his. way to the :death- 
bed of the woman on whom his fairest hopes 
had once been centred. 5 

All through -that hurried night. journey, 
through all the bitter eloud of the bleak 
January dawn, but one question occupied dim 
—why had Vivian Dacres:sent for him? What 
strange iostinct had made her thoughts turn 
from her doting husband and new-bormson to.her 
old, forsaken ‘suitor on what they said must ‘be 
her deathbed ? 

The carriage. was waiting at stow—the 
close carriage, which had been my lady’s 
own. Gu a hasty inquiry of the foot- 
man,:and Bee that his cousin was still alive. 
Phe little heir was a fine child, but-his father 
seemed too brekem down with grief even to 
notice hi 

‘‘T am glad you are ‘come, my lord,” said the 
man, respectfully. ‘‘ My master has done 
nothing but count the hours until you could 
arrive,” 

The news of her brether’s -accession to the 
earldom had been written by- Kate Ainslie to 
Lady Dacres. Through all the household it was 
known that my lady’s cousin was now Lord 
Earl, and—such is poor human. nature—their 
respect and deference for him had, perhaps,-in- 
creased accordingly. 

It came on Guy with a pang, as he stood in 
the grand entrance-hall of Castle Dacres, the 
contrast between this arrival and the last. He 
remembered Vivian in her queenly beauty, and 
a sigh escaped him as he recollected the lovely 
chatelaine lay dying. 

‘Thank Heaven, you are come! ” 

It was the baronet’s voice. Sir John held 
Gay Ainslie’s hand in eager greeting; he had 
forgotten this young man was his sometime 
rival ; he cared only to remember that Vivian 
had leved him deariy, that all her life he had 
filled a brother's place to her. 

‘“* How is she ?” 

‘* Dying.” 

“‘ Nay,” said Gay, warmly ; ‘‘ while there is 
life there must be hope. You must not despair, 
Sir John ; Vivian is so young.” 

Sir John shook his head. 

“And do you think I have not hoped’? Do 
you think I willingly despaired? I tell you, 
Guy, I seem to have lived an eternity since they 
told me the trath. Llenged for an heir. When a 
mad is-as rich.as I am, it is hard he should have 
no son to come after him ; but I would be heir- 
less gladly if that could bring me back my: wife 
in her health and strength.” 

Guy could not answer. It seemed to him 
that words were powerless before such a grief 
as this, 

“She loved you asa brother always,” said 
the baronet, gently. ‘‘I am quiet sure she 
never bad an unkind thought of you in her 
heart.’ 

It dawned on Guy she had had no cause since 
she was the sinner, he the sinned against ; but 
fie said nothing of that, only asked if he could 
age his cousin. 

“TI want youtogo to her abionce. Guy, you 
must be careful; remember, she knows -nothing 
of -herstate. Do not alarm her.” 

The new Lord Earl made no promises. To 
him it seemed fearful that Vivian's seul should 
be allowed ‘to take wing without preparation or 
thought. 

Hie followed his .host through the leng 





corridors till-they reached the t of 
Lady. Dacres. A nurse door, but 
only Guy entered ; it seemed that poor Sir John 
could net command his ange: Peo to 
see his wife without alarming her. 

Beautiful .as she had .been in.the days of 
health, a delicate rose flush her face, her 


eyes gleaming with unnatural brilliancy. was 

ivian, Lady Lier. Looking at her it seemed 
impossible to imagine that in.a few hours there 
would remain of ail that loveliness nothing but 
a memory and a name. 

She put out her thin; white hand. 

** Have you come at last ?” 

**T came as soon as I received.your husband’s 
summons, dear.” 

She turned her eyes: restlessly round. the 
room, and then said, feverishly, — 

“ Send them away.” 

The attendants had probably been warned by 
the doctor that it was no. use to cross. her 
wishes ; they vanished silently, without. even 
waiting for Guy’s request. He and his some- 
time betrothed were-left alone. 

She put her hand into his; she turned,her 
face, with its-strange, -bewitehing beauty,. to- 
wards his, and she said, wildly, — 

**Guy, do you know why I have sent for 
you?” 

‘*Beeause you wished to-see me,” he rejoined, 
soothingly, ‘‘Decause in sickness the. mind 
often turns towards those we have known and 
loved in childhood.” 

‘‘No!”—excitement Ient her ‘Voice ..mew 
strength. ‘‘I sent for you to tell.me the truth, 
Why do the nurses look-at me with. frightened 
faces? Why do the-dootors turm away-when. I 
ask how soon I shall be well? Why: does my 
husband never come tome? I know. he leves 
me, I have been vain and wilful, Guy ; but 
Sir John Joyes me still,” 

“Ale loves you as his owmlife, He would 
give that life willingly, Vivian, to: prolong 


ours; 
s A light broke on her at-his words’ 

“Then that is it? I am dying, and they 
would not tell me.” 

Guy was silent, only his eyes rested jon her 
face with a look of undying tenderness—she 
had been his, danling, his. first leve. Lilian 
could not grudge her his affection, since one 
look at Vivian's face.teld that she was dying. 

‘*Guy, speak ! Tell me, is.it.so? ” 

“We fear so;” and = ap voice shook, 
“Vivian, my darling, hum y.speaking 2 
have but a few hours: with us, dear,’ aS 
pushed back the soft hair from her brow caxess- 
ingly. ‘‘We would save you if we could ; aye, 
at.any cost,” 

There was*no response to his caresses; for 
full a minute she was silent, then ‘she said, 
simply ,—— 

**T don’t think Lam.sonry.”’ 

** Vivian!” 

‘Does it surprise you. I have found the 
world so tizing, Guy; I have been weary —oh, 
so weary of my life, I-don’tthink I.am serry 
it is nearly over.” 

“My deaxest, you are an idolized wife. 
Young, lovely, with all good. gifts around you; 
can you be.content to leave them.?”’ 

‘‘I think so. You,see, Guy,” and’ the-dark 
eyes fixed themselves-on -his with a tenderness 
he had never seen before-in their: depths, “I 


made.a great: mistake—I forsook you, 
by Sir John’s wealth, and I found oat later 
I had thrown. every chance of happiness away. 
I loved, you so, my darling, -that mot all his 
riches, not:all his love, could make up to me for 
the loss of :yow!” 

* Vivian?” 


‘Tam dying,’” she whispered, “ it can wrorg 


no ene now. Ob, 41 do you know many a 
time. this autumn hare felt I could die 
willingly just for the-sake ef one sight of your 


faoe; one of tenderness from ‘you’? « 

‘The. strang man’s breast heaved. What could 
he say. *inj ce. of.sueh; a, grief? Vivian 
went on withthe stmaage, sapemataral strength 
born of excitement, : 


«J allLcome.right.new,”’ she said, witha 
‘Dam dping, you-see, Guy, 


sweet, sad smile, 


t 





and I have repented so bitterly-of my, sin that 
I think it -must- be: forgi I sold. myself far 
gold, you see, dear, but it never brought me amy: 
ppiness—I wanted my husband's wealth and 
your love-too,. I-knew that though I was his 
wife I should hate any. girl who consoled you 
for my deceit, I did hate her, Guy ; I-wasvery’ 
cruelto her. I would have kept-you. apart 
pag ya ete Nag on X Avm 
. Gay, many atime. eyes 
have haunted me. I have seen her face as I saw 
it here. pleating to me for. ity, for womauly 


z 


Sehcnill toed tone: iukioheat are toned 
was true: Batt t you. 
her or aonb Ronald Treviyn.told me the 


history of her-life I used.it as a.pratence to get 
rid of her, for I- wanted to part you.” 

Ligue Ceeecactiendiot oan bara botagin 
ing,-he- not: aipes her ; 
how she hed injared Lilian’ He could not for- 
get that, but-for his darling's chance meeting 
with Mary Grant, she might. -beena lonely 
wanderer }on, the face of the earth, As he 
thought of this: the-handthat- clasped: Vivian’s 

relaxed ancmananitdeesinatah had 

** Don't 4 3“ soon 
at 

Uo! @ ‘you apart a fow- hs.” 

Gay eee away in sorcew fromthe silent 

' her eyes, . 

‘* You leve her,” whispered Vivian. “When 
I die Liliam will be your wife.” 

‘‘ Heaven willing,” he said, firmly. — 

“Ay, I fancied it would bese ;,in fact, I 
knew it ever smce the news came that my de- 
vice had failed, that she had. found. a. happier 
heme:than ever Castle Daeres: could have been, 
as.contpanion tothe Countess Leigh. Perhaps 
you kaew it,” she said, oung ~ | express no 
surprise. ‘'I thought I woul it: you, and 
then you would forgive me for sending | 
away, I had you onee ; I) thought.if I 
brought you together it mi a : 

* Ldid ‘know it, ’” said, Fa gently: ‘but I 
thank you from my heart, Vivian, dear, be 
assured that I tn. eh eras ap ot ng 
never think unkindly of you. »We-sball re- 


member how, your -your last 
thought was.cur happiness.” 
‘* You. will be 


,’ saidthe dying girl, 

firmly, ‘‘ She will e your love moze fisn 

the tatle you will give her, and yet’it is passing 

e with you'will give her 

back the home and namo she lost nearly 
ighteen months ago.” 

“The home and name?” 

“Surely she-has teld you! She was your 
kinsman’s adopted child—the gizl fer, whom he 
intended the wealth and estates now- yours.” 5 

“ But Miss Earl died.” 

“She seemed to die. When Sir 
Trevlyn deserted her, rather-than live at the 
charity of old friends, she resolved to: disap- 
pear, and begin life afresh. Surely-you knew 
this?” a 

“did not knowthis. Vivian, after all, you 
have restored us to. eachother ; the-one obstacle 
between us was the mystery of Lilisn’s birth.’ 

“It is growing, once” said Vivian, 
faintly. ‘‘A mist, is “coming befexe Iny eyes. 
Oh, Guy, camit-be-the end? ; 

He rang hastily for the nurses ;:then, with 
one arm round.-her, her. head resting--on his 

waited 


broad ‘shoulder, he sat, and waited for 
the dread angel's coming. : 

‘+ He'll be allalone,” shew , Suddenly. 
‘* Sir John. will never love, lem, ‘he -has 


onupe Guy, bekind to my little child 
‘or my sake.” - r 

Ha presiced her. He'felt, ratherthan ‘saw, 
that she weaker, He.sent. the-servaat, 
who entered in answer to his summons, for Sir 
Jeha;-and then he sat‘on with ‘his beautiful 


Suddenly she turned towards him, he bent 
his ear to catch the whisper,— 

“It is coming,” she said, faintly, ‘‘Guy, the 
weariness is over, there is light and peace.” 

A smile of undying sweetness» was: on: her 
lips, and she fell back dead; just as: her husband 
entered the room. 
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A very solemn time seemed the next few 
days to Lord Earl. He could not leave the 


Castle ; a8 Vivian's nearest kinsman, it was due Hil 


to her thathe should stay until, at least, her 
is had been laid, with all fitting cere 

«mony, in the vaults of the Dacres. 

Sir Joli was quite overcome with gti 






vi | hat certain receipts have been foutill 


Captain Beaumont had put all in 


for his reception, ana the old hou and. 
-| information she might be able to give. 


her husband gave him a greeting: f 
respect and gladness. 

If the solicitor and his friend at first. blamed 
Lilian a little for the girlish caprice which had 
made her prefer to be thought dead than live 


upon eae ae they forgave her when'the 
vemenibered the bitter sorrow; the Startreilitny 
grief, amid which her decision was’ 

** And-it-was the best-plun 
Sir Ronald 


lose er. -Hé would buve' been.a black shadow 


haunting:her pathway for ever) Stilly I think 
wtre ieeveiteaatetian” rm 


diviag upon ‘the arene strangers,” 

‘ khenyou-forgive her?” said Gay, brigh 
** Whee I-bring her-home.as Counters, asl - 
promise not to: upbraid her forthe past?” 

“* Yow are té marty her?” 

“I knew in the: hour of her greatest 
aeed,’’ eaid-Gay, rr 1, think: Lloved 
her even then, Jf [ ‘can. only ‘trace her 
Parentage-or perskade her to come'to me with- 
out diseovering it I shall. marry her at-.onee,” 

Pac, eblperctedlr ‘e wishes:will be 
falé ling will be mistress. of Earls 
mete. I-shouldn't wonder if I ogwld help you 


ain your quest.” 
“a ” 


How? is 
RK er, L only. tellit you r 
oitentinen: sph puck ns nliae tae the 





late cousitt died of heart disease. 
Mecha ware that death from 
“You ate pr ware that fi 
tiiait dieser ie gieaiin: -on-by some | 
sudden shock.” edge hya 
46 68; but wiv sev 
* Tig “proved th citement’ Lord 
underwent the day” déath Wad ah 
rerview a womin 
bis” strt’ of | 


ge a fae ori shrink froin admit 
n, whont the | ts" - froti’ - 
bat’ with whom the Marl sat talkin, iis’ 
cé for néatly'an hour. Now; Lord Earl, what. 
subject would have been so engrossing to your 





-4.certain sum yearly on condition: that she did 


| seemed attempt 
| curtain of silenee Lord Rarl hai flung over her 
e's au ve y 


ware ne enongh-sinee, ” 


** You are thinking Mrs. Bond does not sound 
wn inviting mother-in-law. I do not believe 
ihe was related in the least to the so-called 
4 Earl; but I believe she knew the secret 
of het birth, and that Lord Earl paid her a 







s papers all signed in a trembling, in 
ae Bond.’ Now, this woman 


ry. ; j 
‘‘ Mr, Martiny how amI to thank you?’” 
‘E- need no. thanks, I can 5 ta hi 





ray's-inn-road ; and as 


= ‘Ther'st don't c < ry by 
lie, | think if you were to go there there's. |} geve-m6- 





; to pay Mrs. Bond liberally for any 
Guy’s faith-in Mr. Martin’s information sus- 
-tained.a severe shock when he stood before the 
miserable dwellings where Mrs. Bond lived, and 
saw the wretched wreck of womanhood to whom 
his ‘letter had' been addressed. It seemed to 
him impossible: that: she should know aught of 
his Lilian’s mother, that his late kinsman should 
everhave hwd/dealings with such ashe. 

She" was tidt ‘an old woman, counting by’ years 
atl months; Wet’ the demort of intemperance 
Had set’ his rats upon’ lier. Oire look at’ her 
pi that ‘she was drinking herself to 

eath, 

And you're the new ‘Lord Earl?” said the 
hag, abruptly. ‘‘And what’s your business with 
me, 1 wonder? The late lord was a good friend 
tome and mine. Many’s the sovereign I’ve had 
from him.” 

Guy’s answer was totake a handful of -gold 
from, his. poecket:aud show it.to.her. 

‘* Tits shall,.bs yours.and as.much more. if 
you will tell-me allyeu know ofthe girl who 
was adopted. by thelate Lord Darl.” 

The woman’s eyes sparkled greedily, 

* Bat ishe’sidead | It.can’t do you any good 
to rake up her story.” « 

‘*] omi.anieh}man, and can afford to pay for 
my-femeies; Think over my. offer, and tell me 
if-youavteptit?.”’ 

A strange softness came to the sharp face, 

*¢ T’ll never tell a word that'll hurt my, lady’s 

E;waasher.narse, you see, and I loved 
henardl: I was-a tidy: youug. servant im the 
she was-a child, though I’ve. gone 


never: woman in my, life,” said 
Guy, firmly. ‘I shall never reyealia word ‘you 
tell me if it can injure your lady, livimg:or 
dead ”» 

“* Well, then; Ik take your money, for’ times 
are. hard. enough, end: I'vemissed Lord Tarl’s 
sovercigns:many a time?” 

‘‘ ¥ou-havemy-promise; go om. Tell me who 
was ‘thegirl Lord Zarl introduced everywhere 
as his daughter?” 

“T can’t tell‘you in’your fashion,” said the 





cousin as his darling’s parentage ?’ 


“ Bat—— 





‘woman, abruptly; “T*nrust’ tell my story my 
own way. “eas waitin te Miss Cos: 
tillon, and she was-the creature you 





ever saw. 1’d been her nurse, you see, and I 
loved her.” 

‘* Yes,” said Guy, hastily. ‘Go on.” 

‘*She was engaged to Lord Earl, but he was 
a bit grave and old for a young thing like Miss 
Rosamond, and I wasn’t much sutprised when 
one morning she was gone; and we all knew 








news 
4] sent word 





ptetty well it was because she loved another 

aman better than she ever could love Lord Earl.” 

_» “ And that other?” 

_. **I couldn't tell you ; I may have suspicions, 
'y aren't facts. Well, I left the Costillons, 

i self, and one day I 

Rosationd, pale 





wb andithe child? She hadn't « pe 





in 
the world j/bittor the little ome Tt e'd 
vi ” 
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“ Asid she otis ed with you?” “ 

iehe was too proud to be a on 
ote night, somehow, she ety Se 
otight to have married—and told 
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i, and shedied before her’ child was 
Gi. Loti Esrl came to the bury- 
id he’d do well by me if I'd look 
‘Tittle one ; but ny weeks'the 

‘Tis owtt lady was dead, and he 
me to bring Miss . Rosamiond’s 
child to him. Tikttiew then We meant folks to 


| think she wat his daughter, and I held my 


Of course, hé-paid me for it, 


con-'| I don"t'deny that’; but I kept hissecret.” 


Guy fixed ‘his searchingly om the woman’s 
tian? eye Bly 


“And who was your lady’s lover? Mrs. 
Bond, you may not know his name, but you 
must have suspicions, which are almost cer- 
tainty.” 

**] know nothing. He was a brave young 
soldier! Miss Rosamond. said he. married her, 
and I always thought so, too, for he just wor- 
shipped the ground.she trod on; bat he went 
off to India, and his fine mother wrote and said 
the marriage was no marriage.” 

‘* Aad hisname ?” 

The-woman got up and began looking in an 
old desk, At last she brouglit out a package 
yellow with age, addressed in a faint, trembling 
handwriting ‘* To my darling child.’ 

“4 i Miss Rosamond on her death- 
bed I’d give these to Ber daughter if she grew 
to' be a woman. I’ve lad heaps of ups and 
downs’; but, whatever I’ve lost: I’ve kept these. 
I meant to give them to her, only, Lord Earl 
would not let: me see her, and then the news 
came she was dead.” . 

Guy took up the money he had promised, and 
added:w crisp bank-note ftom his ‘purse. ' 

‘Tram Lord Harl’s nearest kitsman; you will 
give me those papers, Mrs, Bond,” 





CHAPTER XVIIL, AND LAST, 


Litian looked up into Lord Leigh's face with 
the utmost wonderment. : 

“There id some. mistake,” she said, gently. 
‘*T am Lady Leigh’s companion.” 

The Hark started: 

“ What is your name?” : 

Alcrimson blush dyed the girl's face ; she 


bed, 

My dear,” said Lord Leigh, ina tone of great 
agitation’; ‘‘I may have you,.but I 
implore you t0-be franis with me. In the ex- 
citement of the moment 1 mistook you for any 
dear wife. I-know now that it was an idle 
fancy; the grave does not give up-its dead, and 
she I loved has been sleeping her qniet sleep for 
well nigh twenty years. I am old enough to 
beyout father. Do not refuse my request. 
Tell me yout name and history, and if you 
kuow of-amythingthat can explain the resem- 
blance which so bewildersime.”’ 





Lilian grew calmer. 
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[‘‘I 4M LORD EARL’S NEAREST KINSMAN,” SAID GUY. 


‘\It is a painful confession,” she said, with 
gad pathos; ‘‘but I have no name of my own. 
I was brought up by Lord Earl—I never knew 
that I was not his child—I am sure he loved 
me as such,” 

“ And he never told you of your parentage ?” 

**Never! He died suddenly ; it was only 
after his death that I learned I was not Lilian 
Earl.” 

The Earl of Leigh hesitated. 

‘* Lord Earl was a good man,” he muttered ; 
“but to bring up a rival’s child, and give her a 
father’s love, surely that was beyond him!”’ 
Then he turned to Lilian, “ Did you ever hear 
him speak of your mother?” 

* Oh, yes; he told me I was her image, that 
she was very young and very unhappy. He 
often pra that I might have a longer, 
brighter life. It used to puzzle me, for when he 
came back to England people who had known 
his wife used to tell me I bore no resemblance 
to her.” 

** Do you know what I think ?”’ said the Earl, 
very gravely. <‘I- believe that you are my 
own child. Lord Earl knew my wife and loved 
her. When I was called to India, and my 
darling was left alone, she may have received 
the generosity of her old friend in her hour of 
need.” 

Lilian was silent from blank amazement. 

‘‘T think it must be so,” said the peer, 
gently. ‘No stranger’s child could bear my 
Rosamond’s face, no other woman’s daughter 
could be so dear to Lord Earl. I think, Lilian, 
that you are, in very truth, my daughter, and 
my mother’s grandchild. I shall never rest 
until I ascertain the trnth; but, however, it 
may be you and Ican never be as strangers 
again. You have my dead wife’s face ; for her 
sake I must love you dearly.” 

For some days all his researches seemed 
fruitless, but one morning a card was brought 
to Lord Leigh bearing the title of his rival of 
other days, and before he had recovered from 
his amazement, Lord Earl entered. 

*‘I come on a strange errand,” he said 








briefly. ‘‘I am here, my lord, in answer to 
the enquiries you addressed yesterday to my 
lawyer. The quest you wish to undertake has 
been my charge. The young lady in whose 
welfare you profess an interest is the only child 
of Rosamond Costillon. I can produce the 
woman to whose care her dying mother left her, 
by whom she was later delivered to my kins- 
man, Lord Earl.” 

Lord Leigh’s face lighted up under a great 
thankfulness. 

‘* My Rosamond’s child ! Thank Heaven for 
that ; I can make up to Lilian for her mother’s 
wrongs.” 

‘*She requires nothing at your hands.” 

“ She is my own child.” 

‘*Unhappily so; I pray that she may never 
know it. As my loved and honoured wife she 
will be guarded from evéry sorrow. I pray 
Heaven I may always keep from her the shadow 
on her birth.” 

‘* Are you beside yourself, Lord Earl ?” 

“No; I wish I were.” 

‘*Are you aware that Lilian is my daughtér ? 
She cannot marry anyone without my consent.” 

‘**You have no rights over-her. You shall 
never break her heart as you broke her 
mother’s.” 

**I think you do not know the circumstances 
of the case, Lord Earl; my wife and: I ‘were 


separated by the cruellest treachery. For twenty | 


years I have mourned her faithfully. The very 
sight of her daughter’s face brought back my 
grief in all its force.” 

‘* Your wife?” 

“Yes,” with a smile. ‘*I see you. have 
thought very hard things of me, Lord Karl ; but 
in one point you are mistaken, Rosamond: Cos- 
tillon was my wife as fast as law could make 
her. She died the Honourable Mrs. Carruthers, 
and her only child, Lilian, is the heiress of ‘our 


house.” 
* * * J * 


And so the little waif and stray, the girl who 
had been “ nameless’ found herself theadolized 
daughter of a noble house. 





‘YOU WILL GIVE ME THOSE PAPERS, MRS. BOND.) 


The Earl of Leigh would gladly have kept his 
child as the sunshine of his home; but he 
could not refuse her to the man who had loved 
her so patiently, and so well. There seemed to 
him a strange fitness, too, that she should 
bear the title once destined for her mother ; 
and so, when Lady Lilian Carruthers was pre- 
sented at Court early in the spring, fortune- 
hunters were ae by learning she was 
the affianced wife of Guy, Lord Earl. 

In July, when the rich, late flowers blossomed 
on Vivian’s grave, the man she had loved so 
wildly married his second choice, Many familiar 
faces graced that ceremony. Archibald Darb 
read the solemn service ; Daisy and Pansy wit 
the little Grants, formed part of the train of 
white-robed maidens who clustered round the 
bride, and tears'stood in Lord Leigh’s eyes as 
he gazed on his daughter, and thought of the 
contrast between her wedding and her mother’s. 

Years have ‘passed since that happy bridal. 
Archibald Darby has found consolation in 
Pansy Dacres’ blue eyes, and a tiny fair-haired 
boy, who rejoices in the lofty-sounding title of 
Guy Ormend Dacres, is often in the nursery at 
Earlsmere playing with a dark-haired d 
called Rosamond. 

Sir John Dacres has taken a third wife, no 
other than Kate Ainslie: He found his home 
so desolate without her that he begged her to 
return as its mistress, and in his heart 1¢ knows 
there is more true peace and happiness at 
Castle Dacres than was ever felt there when his 
beautiful, idolized Vivian was its queen. 

Of her Lilian ead, Sty talk often. ra 7 
never forgot the lovely, imperious creature who 
played so great » part in both theirlives. ‘True 
to their generous nature they never think of 
the misery she brought them ; they prefer to 
remember she spent her Jast hour on earth in 
giving Guy the clue which aided him in his 
task of proving that our heroine was not 
NAMELESS. 


[THE END.] 
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NOVELETIF.} 


LADY VIOLEI’S LOVERS. 


CHAPTER I, 


“ Maxwewt |!” ; 

“ Bellairs! ” 

The words came forth from the speaker’s 

lips in a quick, astonished manner. 

It was about half-past four o’clock on a 
showery afternoon towards the end of April. 

A day of fitful sunshine and shower. Had 
it not been for the latter, in all probability the 
two chums and old friends now accosting each 
other had not thus exchanged greetings, as the 
first speaker’s next words inferred, as he pro- 
ceeded to furl the umbrella he carried, and, 
linking his arm with that of his friend, led 
him a little aside from the busy throng. 

** Now that we are free somewhat, well, 
from ‘the madding crowd,” tell me when you 
arrived from the land of your exile? I declare, 
had it not been for the clashing of our um- 
brellas, I am sure I should have passed you by 
asa stranger. You are wonderfully altered in 
appearance, Maxwell!” 

“* How, Bellairs 2?” 

‘* Well, I scarcely know ; but I su it is 
the absence of all this.” Here Col Bellairs 
pansed his hand over the luxurious-grown 
-beard, which adorned his own chin, while his 
eyes contemplated the smooth one of his friend, 
Sir Fabian Maxwell. 

“Ah! very likely,” replied the other; ‘ but 
really, Bellairs, a fellow would find such an 
appendage as you possess too much of a good 
t over yonder in those hot countries—and 
in colder ones also; for such a beard proves 
a wonderful repository for lumps of ice and 
f flakes of snow. But never mind the 
al appearance, old fellow. _I am still the 
Fabian Maxwell of Eton and Oxford days, so 
just say that you are glad to welcome an old 


(* BE SILENT,’’ SAID THE BARONET. 





chum after nearly three years’ exile from his 
native country.” 

“Glad! Ofcourse I am delighted to see 
you, Maxwell. Am sorry—only too sorry—I 
cannot prolong this interesting meeting and 
confab at present, but it is a case of duty 
versus inclination. Am just off to fulfil an 
engagement at Lady Wentworth’s kettle- 
drum, and its accompanying purgatory of ex- 
changing ideas with insipid young ¢ngénues, 
and soforth. But I shall be off duty soon 
after six, What say you to looking me up at 
my club, and partaking of a bottle or two of 
finest brand ong, gpd in honour of the 
prodigal’s return? Eh, old fellow? Do not 
refase; and seven sharp, Ta, ta!” 

With a graceful move of his well-gloved 
hand Colonel Bellairs mingled once again 
with the crowd and was soon lost to sight. 
Meanwhile, his late companion turned slowly 
away, and continued his course in the direction 
of Belgravia. 

Sir Fabian Maxwell was a man of from fifty 
to sixty years of age; but his well-preserved 
appearance made appear somewhat 
younger to those really ignorant of his exact 
age. Nothing much can be said of him as a 
member of society; though his reputed 
possession and ownership of thirty thousand a 
year, together with the Priory—an imposin 
architectural pile, famed for its antiquity an 
Picturesque appearance—and a small, but 





costly furnished house in town, secured him 
high standing, despite his short and clumsy 
build, unprepossessing face of swarthy hue, 
with its small bead-like oven, low-forehead, 
ev ge brow, and oruel-looking, thin lips, 
partially hidden from view by the heavy, iron- 
grey moustache, 

Such was the outward appearance of the 
man whom society for what he 
possessed, and what he could restore. Dakes 
who had lost heavily at Ascot clap; him 
familiarly on the shoulder and voted him to 
his face ‘*a jolly good fellow!” ; aristocratic 





and titled mothers smiled their sweetest as he 
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“TRY TO LOVE ME A LITTLE AND ALL WILL BE RIGHT.”’] 
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entered their drawing-rooms, or begged leave 
to escort some favoured daughter to the supper 
or tea-room; younger sons flushed with de- 
light at an invite to the Priory, and boasted 
of their good luck to their less highly-favoured 
comrades ; while the fair daughters—well, they 
strove to always remember the exact figures 
that made up Sir Fabian’s income, and to 
picture the far-famed drawing-room and con- 
servatories af the Priory; and, finally, they 
tried to convince themselves that obedience to 
a scheming parent was their first and foremost 
duty. But, love for such a man, one and all 
privately voted was simply impossible ! 

And Sir Fabian was not sc by all the 
seeming homage paid him. Hewas a well- 
versed reader of human nature, and he could 
dive deep down into the hearts of familiar duke, 
scheming mother, honoured son, and obedient 
daughter. But still it served his purpose to 
seem indifferent to all these hypocrisies. 

Three years before our tale commences he 
had sustained a severe blow, occasioned by the 
death of his only child—a fair and beautifal 
daughter, who had been the light of his eyes, 
and cheered his lonely fireside ever since the 
first sad day of his widowerhood, now some 
ten or twelve years since. 

The rooms at the Priory had seemed so dark 
and y when the bright young face that 
had brightened them was no more, that Sir 
Fabian had resolved tc leave them to the care 

his trusty housekeeper, Mrs. Denton; 
while he himself sought comfort ’neath 

ical suns, or amid the snows and vast 
hunting-grounds of the Far West. 

His trip had been successful, and he was 
now returned to England with the full deter- 
mination to win for himself the fairest of that 
season’s ; and to instal her amid the 
extensive conservatories and costly articles of 
elegance and vertu to be found both at his town 
and country residence. 

Meanwhile, he felt glad to accept his friend 
Bellairs’ invitation to a téte-d-iéte dinner that 
same evening, as from such a well seasoned 
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and experienced habitué of drawing-rooms 
balls, and so forth, he could glean the informa- 
tion he wanted to carry out his desigas. 

Seven o’clock came, and Sir Fabian and 
Colonel Bellairs were peeling their walnuts 
and sipping their wine in the cosy room 
assigned them. 

The latter was~a tall, well-made man of 
fifty, with aristocratic face, dark eyes, and a 
plentiful supply of dark brown hair as regarded 
both head and face. 

A well-pleased was on his face as 
he listened to his 


ot hanqueeeeeeie perce seodiestom totes 


his turo presently, when the cards were pro- 


duced. 
also, “haus tap hrgpenmeahanell gambler and 


And the Colonel was hard-up jast ple mea 


a fewn 


his tavemetan coarse ah wr trian 


the present season ?”’ 


“Do remember po ep ving on tee 


wood, well?” replied the Coloxe!, with 


a 


Why she ami I were great 
started on my travels. Whatof her?” 

“She used * ) bes great beauty?” 

6 Ce 

‘* And now ales brought ont a daughter, 
the exact image of what ietenesll used to be, 
if you are too late to win the mother, why not 
try your luck with the daughter?” 

“* Well spoken, Bellairs! I will do my. best 
to make her Lady Maxwell. Her name?” 

** Violet. And it suits her admirably— 
you will see for yourself. By-the-bye, tT re- 
ceived a card from the Countess this morning. 
She gives a ball on the twelfth of next month. 
Tam also dueat Fane House'to-motrow. Shall 
I speak of yout return, ani delicttely hint 
that ow ate in town ?”’ 

oally, Bellairs; you are too good —you 
gg t anticipate my wishes. Heré is health 
© Pees with ‘aie THady Violet,” added 
Sir Fabian, as he held his ibe up’ to the 
light, and then @tained it 

wT wan ee at snoces.” said‘his friend, asi 
he rang and ordered his‘ hansom. 

“Now, Maxwell, what'do you’ say ‘to’ coming 
round to my roouis and finishing’ the night 
with. <carté?”’ 

“Most pleused)” affably responded? ‘Sir’ 
Fabian. 

Sitends verted wendy tre tlowiae weeoing, 
en v ‘0 mor 

Sir Fabiiuts speech was somewhat’ 
ant his walk-not'too steady, as “he descent 
and entered the hwnsom in waiting for’ him, 
pra bina in it to His*resittence'in Bel. 
gsavia 

Lp ite ae fared peed nat anyed’ 
iy ax olratr, a choice cigar phon henr Ae 
lips, andh dark’ eyes 
a Blip of paper lyifig on tats beteret 
& a stip o of paper with the letters: OU in 

dnuraobens otr it; then ’Téttowed' 
eer the’ fltst w high ones 
king fingers; 


scrawiéd with staking 
ghest’s signature. 
“How fortana cto8 aly ve T shout eve! 
chance upon ag A 
the Cofonel, scneteodio’ ast from its 
cigar into the dainty stand ‘at his elbow. “Not! 
Stet tie paper: “Tit do’ nioalh to-pay oft 
the paper. faust’ do'ni off 
my-scoreto- Langham. Nice fellow, Micrel 
bat: 1 am’ sorry T’ recommentfed ker to: hitn, 
Podor little thing! she will sténi’ no ‘chance 
- coh it for“ her’ mother wilf neketee eae 


if I am not 
Hitie Violet ate” Enos &~ er oy PP 
Countess’s ity for high steed aire 50 
on. And “wilf ‘be sacrificed’ for those 








ge gpa pendent cade ' 
friends before I 


same high stakes, if I conjecture rightly. 
Shall I warn her, and try that way to win her 
for myself? Bah! what rubbish I talk! I, 
with my fifty years, to imagine for a moment 
that I stand any more chance than that fellow 
Maxwell when Harol@ Fane is in the way. 
Yes, softly, Lady Violet! I know your secret, 
though you do try to Keep it so carefully from 
Mou innocent little goose! to 
SS masaene that she knows: 
Be allows it now, bu 








The grand drawing-room was but sparsely 
filled when Sir Fabian Maxwell was an- 
nounced. 

Advancing with polished ease: and: courtly 
manner he bent low over the delicately-gloved 
hand extended by his hostess, the Countess of 
Linswood, as she said; in her high society 
tones,— 

‘So honoured, Sir Fabian.” Then, Sinking 
“her voice, she added, for his ear alore,— So 
gad f to weleomie to Fano Housd an old 
tri 

Sir Fabian murmured something polite, and 
tien sfood aside whilst other, guests were 
announced. 
stiisad eo eye geen: Roepe: the. brifantly- 

room nm the many. and 
handsome faces and forms that filled it. 


Oae form and ‘face aie ’ struck \- , 
restless gaze; aut be was'so déeply en; 
noting the extreme grace and’ 5 dep 


in every movement of the you ot a 
carried on an animated i youag df 
companion, a man st least fifteen years 8 
poaior, that he quite startled at a $ touch: 
on his. arm, 
Ah, Sir Fabian !”’ said the Countess, who 

a. heap yolensed at beet tsoen the rag ap 

atiguin reoeiv er 3 I can 
guess upott Whom your gazs ip tivated” 


“ Tsim lost in admiration, Coun t 
| lowet thes a focet gf your guest in ‘s hove 
hued robe yonder? 
seer 1” echoed’ the Conntess, com 
sud Ta ‘er hae 
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Maxwell, of the Priorygy 








every way. My Clare is as handsome as & 
mother’s heart could desire ; but my Violet is 
lovely! But I will say nothing further in her 
praise'till I hear your opinion. Now take me 
to thetesroom, please ; and then I must find 
you @ partner for the dance.” 

“Thanks, Countess, but I do not dance; 
and I would much prefer a few moments’ con- 
versation with you to the most entrancing 
waltz with the best partner your room can 


J 1 so te apenas 
naughty flatterer you are, Sir 
oghingly replied the Countess ; 


are, neyer- 
ot hs words. 
phe, pothes: wended their 
the. tea-room, “I am 
your 1, Sir Fabien. Here 
oe " minutes’ delightfal 


6 she eo to the further 
finally seatei 

n bie, y screened 
| the groups of fragrant pimts 


” ed 
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une been abot fo England 
the Countess, as she sipped 
eae omy the dainty, costly Dresden 


ont Really, Countess, you do me too much 
honour to find interest in my comidys and 
goings, I am only too delighted to give an 
account of:myself to one of whom I have ever 
thought so highly. 3 

* Flattery again, Sir Fabian! What shallI 
do to punish you?” 
Bay flattery, dear Countess; only the 


‘' Prath in- such charming guise is delightfal, 
Sir Fabian! Bat I ask you of yourself?” 
“True! The temptation to speak of you 
was too great. I obey your command. Three 
years ago I experienced a terrible blow, dear 
Countess,” began Sir Fabian, but'was quickly 
interrapted by his companion. 
“wh, yes! I remember! Yow lost your 


only child 1”’ 
$; Countess: - Plost'the lede- 
Gyendd- 
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amongst the .ocumber. May 1 hope, dear: 


Copatenst »: F ¥ 

‘t Really, Sir Fabian; you are too'good! I 

shall. be charmed myself, and so. will Clare’ 

and Violet,.l-am:eure! Phe latter has-soi 

om expressed a wisl to-roam Ae hey 
heantifal grounds ‘attached : to ory, 

ot whieh. she. has heard. so much, butmever 


“Then Lam, sihempremd fortunate nate 


be-the, possessor of aught: that cancondace 
the eof. the lovely Lady Vielet? ” 

a &. momeit,- Sar-Fabien! LI.spoke of: 
her as-.‘ } bat-we mothers: are so: partial 


to.our.own, offepriag: Come-with mej and let 
me introdage you to my Violet.” 


. 
“ Violet,, my derling,. you will be ‘true’ to 
me ” 


“Harold!” was all-the anawer ‘vonchsafed, 
but. the weproachful .tone: in which the'/ole 


word. ered spoke volumes, 3 
LP 8 meaa to doubt: you, my darling,” 
anew the: une; “bat. sometimes 1 


young, 
famoy itcannet-betrue!. Thet I, who am but 
8. poor bamrister, am..te be quietly allowed to 
carry.away the-belle.of the-seavon, in spite of 
all the wealthy and titled men whe aspire to 
that hononr |” 

“ But, Harold, I love.you- atone!” ‘replied 
Lady Violet Faue,;.as ste turned her lovely 
violet eyes up, to. the-elear. grey ones locking 
down, rly into: here. 

‘*T know you do, my dazling |)’ was: Harold 
Banal wearer: oe he lowered his; dark head 

‘jmprinted «fervent kiss: upon the pure 
white brow. 

“I..know you-do;.and I,love: you alone, 
my. sweet Violet! Bat—astill; b-am ‘afreid 
Sir Fabian Maxwellisin‘town. He.is wealthier 
than.I, and. would beconsitlered, in the eyes of 
your mother, and the rest of the fashionable 
world, ® mueh. more fitting {parts forthe fair 
and lovely, belle.of. the seasen |” ; 

“Sir: ian. Maxwell! ’’ repeated the girl, 
ia seoraful,tomes. “I have-heard his name? 
mentioned.both by Clare and’ mammmn. They’ 
were speaking of his wealth.and of his beanti- 
ful.c residenee, And thatiis not/all I; 
heard. Colonel Bellairs spoke of him» to 
Claxo,.-bat not. in.very complimentary terms. 
L almost feel. inclined to shudfler when I think 
of. the man, though have never yét seen him. 
But if he is rich, 1. suppose-mainma willask 
bim, here.” 

‘* He is here:to-might! ” 


“Then I shall have to be introducéd'to the} face. 


man ane be cme yo all others, I have: the 
greatest feeli ‘repugnames and-——’’ 

‘| Ab, here. she ia! This'ie my Violet; Sir 
Pabian |’’ broke in the silvery tones. of the: 
Countess of, Linawood, as:she entered the 
spacious conservatory in company with her 
late companion of the tea-toom, and ap- 
proaohed-the rustic seat, whereon were seated 


ber a Ses Harold: Fane. 
ai ’ the Countess continued, ‘really 


yan deserverta scolding for detaining my child 
#o-long fromthe? ball-roem !"’ 

‘*T em sorry, Countess, to have transgressed, 
Believe me, the offence was not ywilful.”’ 

‘Then I will readily finds pardon’ for ‘it, 
Haxold, dear,’ , neplied~ 
sweetest teves,.a¢ sheolaid hershand on hin 
arm, and,bunned-aside with nim im the direc. 
tion of. the(ballbzoom. ve 

Thus:lett with the man fér-whom she: 
felt powerless to-net prenanen nics riimarse d bray 
unconscioushy, inte the sent skejhad risen from 
ai hen a eg oe ite to: this 
maa, and. an ust: 
she carried sey ery stint — a 

Siz ‘Maxwell ? 

q i of aversion: that' 
swveptover thefain face ut mention of his nacie ; 
he noted is, allj,and-imwardly vowed -to: be 


avenged. Meauwhile, he 
for an instamt contemplated the bovuliness of 
which; he. had heard so much, Alb London 
rang with the beauty of the reighing:belle. | 
And in truth Lady Violet Fane was a lovely 





jipaider. Her sweet; oval face, of wild-rose 
complexion, the deep. violét ores andthe ‘pro- 
fasion of tich goldem hair adorned-the 
small, well-shaped’ head, all, were worthy of 
admiration. 

And so Sir Fabian consideredy ashe quietly * 

himself at hor vide, ‘and sxid,—_ 

“Lady Violet, Icfeslomore than ‘honoured to 
thus secute an introduction to ‘the reigaing- 
belle of the season?” 

The small, golden-crowned howl was ‘bent’ 
slightly iar Tedgmnentof the compliment, 
while tho thia lips forced*themsetves to ask,— 

* You! have been ‘absent from England for' 
some time, I believe, Sir Fabian? ”’ 

“T have, Lady’ Vislet. Yes, three years 
haveflown ‘by eines I left my country home— 
tune long years; and I am glad to find myself 
once again autong old «friends and acquaint: 
aness.”’ 

Pet aig you: did not care for your foreign 

'*Mot particularly ; I found the truth of the 
oynical ssying,—“ One ‘travels less to learw 
than te get-rid of one’s illusions.’ Theftora: 
ofthe ‘tropits, the winter in’ the land ‘of the; 
ext#emes, all seemed to *fall' short of the’ 
charming spoll imagination had castover' 
them.” ‘ 

** Ebave never yet travelted, but: Idong:todo 
80; and \l-hoper I shall never live to vonfess 
thatithere is any truth in the rematk-you ave: 
just quoted, Siv Pabiam.”’ 

“TI hope not also, Lady Violet; But I'am 
selfish; Lam afraid. Tiicre ure many who are 
eagerly awaiting? yotr reappearance in ‘the 
ball-room. “I couldsimest’wish that I could 
waltz, that bm offer myself as a partner, 
bat:that:is one Gtlight'denisd’ me.” 

“Yow do not dance, Sir Fabian? Ah! 
then: you ‘are'tobepitied. But I see 
my partner for the next dance is approaching 
and [ nrustleave you.”’ 

She rose, aso she. spoke, bent agaim very 

slightly, and then turned: away om thearm of 
the young ofiteer} whose radiant face bespoke 
the inward temenph and happiness that stirred 
his heart, ashe lef away the beautifal Lady 
Violst Mane tothe ball-room. 

And’'Sir-Pabiau was leftalone. 

He, too, had risen, and heremained standing 
till the last» speck of his late companion’s 
cerulcauvhued srobe had: disappeared behind 
the intervening plants. 

‘Phen hs again: sak into his sees, while a 
stnile of anticipated triumph lit up hiss warthy 


‘‘Ah! my Lady Violet,” he muttered; you 
are; indeed, lovely'! And:T shall:try hard to 
win you.’ You wilinot dove: me, I know; bat 
I-domotwanttiatexastly: ‘The: Prioryrooms : 
will seem ‘less dismat when: your fair aud 
gracefal form : flit through'them. And you? 
You ‘think: nothing of weatth, position, or 
jewels at present, A lover's: smile is more to 
you at your innocent age tham: theomoste 
magnificent'pature of diamonds. But E have 


resvlved' to win you; and B tuink I shail ‘be: 


successful, Yeucshpll accept’ tle diamonds, | 
andthe giver of them, too, beforelong. [iam 
confident ; for I: am’ the Cowntess of ints: 


wooti's old friend, and I know’ something ‘of 


the Countess’ s secrotthe ‘secret: that is even 
now, at this moment, fretting aad gnawing at 
the heart, that beats on so wildly ‘neath ‘its: 
exteriorofctstly lace and .rare jewels! Yes, 
Lady Vivléty yoware mine, L:consider! Now: 
I will go: an@ ‘bid adiea to your naother, form 
£0ch affairs as these are not in my line, and I» 


am: bored comsiderably 8 

Thas matterivg ‘still, Sir Fabian rose and’ 
returned to'twe grand drawitg room. , 

Ten minutes later he was being dtivem: 
away towards hisduxuriously: i 
im Belgrave-sqmare, 

‘ 3 _——- 
_ CHAPTER It. 

Tue days amd weeks sped! by; and. brought 
with ther’ their usasl routineof » Londen: 
seasom Reo balls, water-parties;seiré:s, 
and soiforth, fellowed:one- upon the otlier in 


¢ 





quick succession, and lett scarcely breathing- 
time to the fashionable world that followed in 
its glittering cirsle'with unceasivg ewerpgy and 
calohing uptrttn, 

Society’s mask was upon them:all, and they 
would:never dream of owning thatthe recep- 
tions .were sometimes “ a*bore;” that the balls 
were '‘@ crush,” or that the days at Richmond 
pores be niver ifthe especial one were pre- 
£ent 

Ah! re; Society is very delightful and 
charming to those not weighed down’ by! its 
heavy '; but Lady Violet Fane satin 
her’ bowdoir one ‘morniny, about two moths 
after her introduction to Sir Fabien Maxwell, 
and confessed, weatily and sadly to herself, 
that the belle‘ of the season was not always 
to be envied. She sighed Weeply'as she thought 
of the that bad overtaken- ber since 
that night when she had firet-conversd with 
the man for whom she-had conféetsed her dis- 
like to her cousin and lover, Harold Taue. 

Yes; she was changed cinece then, she ac- 
lkmowiedged. And so was Haroldo-her own 
true Harold, whom shebhad promised ‘so faith. 
fully that she would be true to! 

And: yet sinem then they had. rarely, met 
alone, That was the last of thei lovers’ in- 
terviews... How it came about she kuew not, 
bat it seamed that at every reception,.avery 


| ball where. a tée.diée might be managed— 


then pc age that just.as.she and: Haxold 
were wending. their way. to conservatory or 
tea-room, Sir Fabian Maxwell would-suddenly 
appear with. dainty, wrap forthe fairshoulders, 
cr with some cleverly compounded . message 
from her mother, regarding some introduction 
that had-been begged for bya stranger, and 
she had to submit-to it. all with as-good: grace 
as her rebellious littie-hear} would allow of. 

S.ir Fabian was the constant aftendant,of 
the Fane party,.and proved himself a,;most 
devoted one. The Countess, wa3,in raptures 


over him. Lady @lare said but. little, but. 


then was she-not engaged to. Lord Houghton— 
a tall, good-looking. man, about fiftecn. years 
her senior, of g family, wealiby, and not 
likely to bore jher with too groat a display of 
husbandly affection? He would go his way 
and suffer her'to do the same, therefore they 
perfectly suited each other. 

And Lady Viclet was to win Sir Fabian. 

Yes, she knew that was her’ mother’s dar- 
ling wish, and she felt powerlexs to act in the 
coming struggle. Her lover’s words recurred 
to her, and she knew now that her mother 
would not be satisfied with a pvor barrister 
fora son-in-law. 

Téars silently coursed down tho rose-tinted 
cheeksas Lady Violet leant back in her com- 
fortable chair, and bitterly thought it all over. 

‘Suddenly voines were heard in the passage 
outside. Then she rose, and hastily ed 
away, all traces.of her emotion ; avd, snatching 
up & volume that lay near, sank’ again itito 
her’ seat, and, as the Countess entered, ap- 
poarddlost in the contents of the bock which 
che held in ‘her-hand. 

‘Ah! ‘this is delightful, Violst, dear,” ‘the 
Ostntess began, as she crossed the prettily- 
furntshed boudoir, anid sank gracéfally into a 
chair, opposite the oue ir which réclined her 
youngest daughter. 

Lady Violet glanced’up from her bock with 
@ faint smile. 

“Do you want me, mamma?” she asked. . 

“Yes, dear. I want to have # good long 
chat with you before ‘the lancheon bell rings. 
First’ of all, Violet; what do you intehd wear- 


ing to Mrs. Staunton-Dene's coucertithis after- 


noon?” 

“Pave scarcely thought about it, mamma, 
but I sup the dress Madame Delaise.zent 
home y will do?” 

“ Ah! the very thing, You look’adimirable 
in whiteseolt a skin as oan stud the 
ttiah I ‘want’ ny’ Violet to° leek’ her Hest 
always; but still more partiovlatly to-day, as 
Sir Fabian is such a critic of woman's dress 
that I am: sometimes afraid he may not be 
pleased.” 

wAnd°is if po very important'that our cos- 
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taumes be to Sir Fabian’s liking?” broke in a 
proud, somewhat scornfal voice. , 

It belonged to Lady Clare, who had just en- 
tered the room in time to hear the conclasion 
of her mother’s speech. Very handsome and 
very proud she looked in her dark, queenly 
beauty, as she sauntered slowly forward, and 
at length took up her position by the window, 
where her fingers were soon busily and des- 
tractively employed amid the plants, so charm- 
ingly grou in the rare and costly jar- 
diniéres. 

The Countess bit her lip slightly as she lis- 
tened to her eldest daughter’s question ; bat 
then, quickly recovering herself, she replied,— 

‘¢ Really, Clare, you need not use that scorn- 
fal tone when speaking of Sir Fabian. Of 
course, I am just now ‘most anxious to please 
him, as I fancy he,may do me the honour to 
ask for the hand of one of my daughters, and 
I am sare I should be——” 

‘* Mamma! please don’t say that!’ pleaded 
poor Lady Violet. “Of course, I can’s help 
knowing you mean me, since Clare is already 

; but, indeed, I could not accept him, 
so do not ask it of me,” 

« What nonsense is this, Violet ?”” demanded 
the angry Countess. 

“Yes, indeed,” broke in Lady Clare, “ you 
are really teo absurd, Violet. I am sure if Sir 
Fabian does propose you ought only to be too 
delighted to accept him. Think of the wealth 
that would be at your command; and, then, to 
be mistress of the Priory! ” 

“ Don’t, Clare, please. I do not care for his 
money, or for his house. I do not like the man 
himself, and that is quite sufficient.” 

** You do not like Sir Fabian? Whatstrangs 
taste!” said the Countess. Then added,“ But 
I am to blame much for allowing so mach 
intercourse between you and Harold Fane ; 
but, then, of course, I trusted you, Violet, all 
the while, and I found Harold most useful at 
times. But Iam much afraid you have be- 
trayed my trast,and have allowed yourself to 
be drawn into same silly and foolish attach- 
ment for a comparatively poor barrister. Ah, 
I see by your face that I am right!” 

“ How traly ridiculous!’’ murmured Lady 
Clare, as she leff the window, and moved to- 
wards the door. ‘‘Fancy any belle throwing 
herself away upon a nearly penniless cousin 
when she might marry the richest man in 
town. A subject fit for Werter, I should say,” 
were her parting words, as she disappeared 
through the doorway. 

‘Now, Violet, my dear,” rasamed tha 
Countess—“ now that Clare is gone I will 
speak out plainly. She is perfectly right in 
her view of the caso, Mere sentimentality 
will not do ia this age, though it suited our 
grandmothers very well; but then, you see, 
child, they were content with one good silk 
gown a-year, and thought much of a clean 
muslin. Ah, well! They enjoyed themselves 
after their fashion, and we must try to do so 
after ours; but money is needful, and you 
know, my child, you and I and Clare have not 
too much. Your'poor, dear papa, the late Earl, 
was proud of ‘his stables, and of his Derby 
winners; but he thought bat little of the ex- 
penses such cost him. So that, when the day 
of reckoning came, there was but a meagre 
pittance for the widow and children—not but 
what we have managed to do very fairly. 
Still, there are Madame Delaise and a host of 
others to be satisfied every season. So that, 
my dear Violet, I hope you will think over all 
I have said, and do your best to retrieve cur 
position. Now, I shall leave you for awhile. 
Sir Fabian Maxwell comes at three to escort 
us to Mrs. Staunton-Dene’s; so try and be 
cheerful by that time, and, above all, look your 
best, Aw revoir, dear child!’’ 

The Countess geacefally crossed over to het 
youngest daughter, kissed the fair brow, and 
then took her departure, closing the door be- 
hind her, 

‘*Oh, what shall I do ?—what shall I do?” 
moaned poor Lady Violet, in a psrfect abandon- 
ment of grief and despair, as she threw her- 





self on a neighbouring couch, and sought relief 
in a violent burst of tears. 

‘*Poor Harold!” she continuel, piteously ; 
‘‘ what shall I say to you when next we are 
fortunate enough to find ourselves free from 
the espionage of that horrid man; for I am 
certain he does watch our every movement, 
and yet one can never,accuse him of so doing. 
No, he is far too carefal for that. Oh, dear— 
oh, dear’! when will it all come right again ? 
Never, I fear!” 

And again a fresh burst of tears flowed 
from the violet eyes, and the light, slender 
form was swayed by the intensity of the grief 
that must have way. 

But everything has an end. So it 
was with Lady Violet's passionate outburst. 
Gradually her sobs bscame less and less fre- 

uent, till finally she rose, withdrew to her 
Teasdbne- saute, which opened from the boudoir, 
and there refresbed her tear-swollen face with 
cold water, which proved so efficacious that, 
when the luncheon-bell raug, she was able to 
descend with all traces of her late emotion re- 
moved. The shade of the wild rose was a little 
paler than ordinary, but nothing farther 
betrayed the late storm that had rackad her 
frame. 

- * * * * 

Three hours later, and the Countess of 
Linswood and Sir Fabian Maxwell were alone 
in the beautifal grounds that surrounded Mrs. 
Staunton-Dene’s spacious mansion. 

The concert was over; and now the guests 
had wandered away to the gardens, where, 
in every available nook and corner, refresh- 
ments of all kinds were to be met with. : 

Sir Fabian had been fortanate enongh to 
lead his companion to one of the many gipsy 
tables scattered about, and which farnished 50 
a an excuse for the téte-d-téte so much 
desi 


ir 

The Countess looked radiant and triamphant 
as she toyed with her luscious grapes and 
sipped her fragrant coffee. 

Sir Fabian’s dark, swarthy face was lit up 
with an earnestness rarely to be seen upon it, 
except at the card-table. He spoke rapidly, 
bat his words only served to heighten the glow 
of triumph and delight so plainly depicted on 
the face of his fair vis-d-vis. 

At length he finished, and looked anxiously 
at the Countess as he awaited her reply. 

It came, and ran thus,— 

‘* Really, Sir Fabian, I can scarcely express 
to you the pleasure thaf your words have 
given me. I feel honoured, too, to think that 
the wealthy owner of one of Ezgland's finest 
seats should have done me the honour to ask 
its futare mistress at my hands. Dear Violet 
is but a child at heart still, and therefore can- 
not be expected to fally understand the honour 
done her, but I can thoroughly; and I shall 
be only too charmed to give my daughter into 
such good and safe keeping aa that of my pre- 
sent companion !” 

Sir Fabian bowed slightly, and a look of 
ratification gleamed into his bead-like eyes 
or an instant’; then he replied,— 

“Thank you much, dear Countess, for your 
kindness in thus treating the matter. I will 
certainly do my very best for your daughter, 
and it shall not be my fault if the fature mis- 
a . the Priory know aught of sorrow and 

ief 1” 

a Iam sure of it, Sir Fabian,” murmured 
his companion, as she gracefully lifted her 
dainty lace handkerchief ts ,her dark blue 


eyes. 

ofr And more than that,” continued Sir Fabian. 
‘I will do all I can for the Countess of Lins- 
——. whenever she may require any assist- 
ance!” 

This latter speech was spoken with such 
pointed emphasis, rendered still more em- 
phatic by the piercing look that accompanied 
it, that she, to whom it was addressed, could 
not fail to understand its meaning. 

A flush dyed her cheeks, and» her voice 
trembled somewhat as she hastened to reply,— 

‘Thanks yet again, Sir Fabian! Yon are 
indeed proving yourself an oldfriend! Temp- 





tation, in some farm or other, conies tous all 
at some ae s cox Fae. Mine has been 
DO exception, and—well, you know my secret, 
Sir Fabian ; andin return for its nid iheupaa 
I will do my best for you with my daughter. 
Is this an agreement? ” ; . 

“ Dear Countess,” replied Sir Fabian, while 
an imperceptible sneer curled the cruel-looki 
thin lips, “from such an old and esteem 
friend, as I am proud to consider the Countess 
of Linswood, I require no such great an in- 
ducement to restrain my lips from uttering a 
single word that might prove detrimental to 
the welfare of the Countess of Linswood !”’ 

“I believe you, Sir’ Fabian,” ‘murmured 
she, “and I trust you implicity, “But, still, I 
will do all I can,” me 

**And I have your permission to call to- 
morrow, and learn my fate from the charming 

lady in question?” 

“To-morrow? Ah, yes; Clare andI accom- 

any Lord Houghton to his place at Forreston. 

e is making alterations in the rooms and 
conservatories, and wishes Olare’s advice. My 
darling Violet will be quite alone. I must 
warn you beforehand, though, dear Sir Fabian, 
that you must be prep for a little senti- 
mentality respecting some one else to whom, 
I believe, she thinks herself pre-engaged,”’ 

“ And the ‘some one else?’” ' 

“Is her cousin—Harold Fate. I am to 
blame for the whole affair; bat I thought 
Violet had more sense than: to throw herself 
away upon such a parti, that I failed to take 
strict measures at the beginning; bat I trust 
to. your persuasion to undo the mischief 
another has wrought.” 

The Countess rose as she spoke, and hurried 
away, followed by Sir Fabian, down a small 
alley, which spesdily brought them once more 
in presence of their hostess and her numerous 


guests. 

Lady Violet and Harold Fane were standing 
somewhat apart, and the downcast look on the 
former's blushing face betrayed the subject of 
their téte-d-iéte, which was suddenly, cruelly 
broken in upon by the Countess herself, who, 
advancing from behind them, startled them 
both by exclaiming, in her most duleet ac- 
cents, : 

‘*What a charming afternoon we have had 
Violet, dear! Ah, Harold, I am glad to see 
youhere. What have you and Vi been doing 
since we left the concert-room?” 

Then, before either of the startled and con- 
fused pair could answer, the lively Countess 
proceeded,— 

‘* Harold, I want to talk you awhile ; it is so 
long since I have had the opportunity, and I do 
s0 long to hear all about the horrid briefs you 
have had to deal with lately. Violet, my 
child, Sir Fabian is at your service, I kncw.” 

Once more the two fond lovers were parted. 

Harold Fane felt anything but honoured’ by 
his aunt's interference, and his replies to her 
countless queries were of the curtest; but all 
his apparent ill-humour and vexation failed to 
distarb the serenity of her mind. For was not 
her Vivlet scon to become Lady well, and 
was not Sir Fabian about to relieve ?—but that 
was her secret. 

And Lady Violet? i 

Tears of vexation were very near the surface, 
but they were all speedily dried up by the in- 
dignation she experienced as she the 
silently-offered arm of the man who seemed, 
in very trath, to be enacting the detestable 
part of a spy.upon all her actions, and whom 
she regarded in very trath as her déte noir. 

Still, she felt powerless to act, and only won- 
dered when the crisis would come, and if she 
should have strength to carry her through ‘the 
struggle. ; 

Ah, the crisis and the struggle wefe nearer 
than she deemed, and she was to be worsted! 

Poor Lady Violet! Poor little belle of the 
violet eyes and golden-crowned head. 

The lovers have as yet brought thee naught 
but -sorrowed grief; and yet one, I trow, 
loves thee as fondly and truly as ever Romeo 
did his Juliet ! 
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CHAPTER IV. 


Tunez o'clock had chimed from a neighbour- 
ing steeple when Sir Fabian Maxwell ascended 
the broad stone steps of the residence of the 
Countess of Linswood in Park-lane, and in- 
quired for the Lady Violet Fane. 

He followed the fcotman iuto the grand 
drawing-room, which seemed still larger now 
that naught was in it but the senseless, inani- 
mate furniture. 

His heart failed him for an instant as he sat 
‘there alone in solitude and awaited the coming 
of the pretty, fairy-like creature whom he had 
vowed should be his wife. 

How would she receive him ? 

Would he be able to withstand those pretty 
red lips, those lovely eyes, should the former 
quiver ever so slightly, or the latter be ever so 
slightly dimmed by unshed tears ? 

Thus he questioned within himeelf, and 
started guiltily at length as the velvet cur- 
tain that overhung the portidre was put aside, 
and she—the subject of his thoughts—appeared 
before him in all her innocent beauty. 

One glance at the lovely face and he felt 
strong again. 

“How glad I am to find Lady Violet at 
home, and alone!” he murmured, as he bent 
low over the fair fingers extended towards him. 

‘‘ Mamma and Clare are away for the day, 
Sir Fabian, I am sorry to say. They are gone 
to Forreston with Lord Houghton. But pray 
be seated.” 

Lady Violet pointed as she spoke to a chair 
somewhat removed from the couch on which 
she had placed herself, 

Sir Fabian tookjthe appointed seat, and then 
replied,— 

**Lady Violet, my visit is to you. I was 
quite aware of the Countess’s absence when I 
called this afternoon; and it is by her permis- 
sion thatI am here. Can you guess my errand, 
dear Lady Violet ?” 

An almost perceptible shiver thrilled through 
“the latter's delicate frame as she listened to 
tke man sitting opposite her. Her trial 
moment had come, and she felt weaker and 
still more powerless than ever. 

Sir Fabian spoke again. 

“Yes, dear Lady Violet, I am here by the 
Countess's permission to ask you to be pitiful, 
and to accept one who will ever do all that lies 
in his power to render life happy and sweet to 
you. Lady Violet, pray be merciful. One so 
aah and so lovely can but be generous and 

ind.” 

“Sir Fabian, say no more, I beg of you, I 
cannot do as you ask-me! ” 

“Think a moment, please, Lady Violet, 
before you give me my final answer. Think 
it all well over, while I—with your permission 
—will stroll through the conservatory and 
pluck you a spray of your favourite helio 
trope.” 

The fair girl bent her head ever so slightly 
in token that he had her permission to depart ; 
and then, as his short, clumsy figure disap- 
peared behind the’ crimson-velvet curtains, she 
threw herself, face downwards,-apon the couch 
on which she was seated, and gave way to the 
paroxysm of grief and indignation that could 
not mage be repressed. 

“Oh, Harold, Harold !” shemoaned. “Would 
that you were here by my side to advise me— 
to strengthen me! But I feel weaker and 
weaker, and I am so afraid I shall give way. 


What shall I do?” “Then, raising her pretty, 
flushed face from the cushions, she bent for- 
ward in a listening attitude. ‘He comes 


again! He, my bée noire! But I will not 
accept him! ‘Never, never!” 

Ah! ‘poor little Lady Violet ! You mean to 
be brave, doubtless, but you know nothing of 
the power this man has over you. He came to 
her first with sweet words and winning tongue, 

us he comes now—the second time—with the 
— aid of a far more subtle and telling 


y. 

He holds a fearfal secret, and the secret is 
to do with the Countess of Linswood—is to do 
with her whom you call mother! You will 








be struck down kindly in the dark, as i¢ were, 
and fear will succeed where love neve? could. 

Much to be pitied are you, Violet, of the 
golden hair and lovely face! But be strong, 
and wait, 

Sir Fabian had made the tour of the spacious 
conservatory, had plucked a sprig of deep 
purple heliotrope, and now once again the 
heavy curtains were put aside, and Lady 
Violet was no longer alone. 

Sir Fabian’s eyes rested, with a malicious ex- 
pression in them, on the gracefal little figure 
in dainty cream, sitting, with flushed face and 
downcast eyes, on the low couch, with its blue 
satin trimmings; and a gleam of triumph re- 
placed the wicked expression as the thought 
org his brain that all her loveliness was to 

6 His, 

How could she withstand the trial that he 
was about to inflict upon her? It was im- 
possible ; and, therefore, his spirits rose, in- 
flated by the sense of triamph produced by 
the possession of such a secret as he possessed. 

Nearer and nearer he advanced to his lovely 
victim —nearer and nearer, till at length he 
finally placed himself at her side, and tendered 
her the fragrant sprig he carried in his hand, 

‘* Lady Violet,” he said, in soft, cruel tones ; 
“I offer you your favourite flower as a token 
of all that true and heartfelt devotion that I 
feel for you. You will accept it, Lady 
Violet ?” 

“If I accept the simple flower, Sir Fabian, 
it will be but a sprig of heliotrope to me, and 
nothing more.” 

“No thought of the giver will mingle with 
its rare perfume? Is it thus you would have 
me interpret your meaning, Lady Violet?” 
asked her companion, while a look of anger 
gleamed in his bead-like eyes, and a dull red 
flush shone in the swarthy cheeks. 

A shiver convulsed his listener’s frame as 
she noted these symptomsof the coming storm, 
but still she wavered not. 

“IT have spoken once, Sir Fabian; why 
trouble me to repeat my words? The flower 
you hold in your hand is but a sprig of helio- 
trope, and as such I should consider it were I 
to accept it from you. Now you understand 
my meaning?” 

‘* Perfectly, my dear Lady Violet—perfectly ; 
and see how I respect your slightest wish, even 
though unspoken.” 

He dashed the sprig he held to the carpet as 
he spoke, and, rising, set his heel upon it. 

She looked on with seemingl wien in- 
difference, though her cheek paled slightly, and 
her pretty white fingers interlaced themselves 
one with another in such intensity of pressure 
that the costly rings she wore made deep red 
furrows in the delicate skin. 

**You are satisfied now, I hope, Lady 
Violet?’ asked Sir Fabian, as he resumed his 
former seat. 

‘*More than satisfied, Sir Fabian. I. did 
not require that all the sweet life should be 
crushed out of the poor innocent flower—only 
that——’ 

‘*Only that that same innocent flower 
should not be presented you by me? Am I 
right?” her companion angrily demanded, as 
he bent forward, and, picking up the sprig, he 
commenced ruthlessly to tear it in pieces. 
The little purple-hued stars dropped, one by 
one, from their slender stalks, and he watched 
them, as they fell, with a revengeful look on 
his dark face, 

He was revenging himself on the object of 
her pity; soon—a few months later, and it 
would be another flower, even more fair, more 
fragrant than the one he now held. 

Some such thought as this crossed his angry 
mind as he sat there busied with his work of 
destruction, Atlengthhehad finished. Then 
he turned once again to the fair girl at his 


side, 

“ Lady Violet, I am wasting time and words 
alike. Once again I offer you my hand, m 
fortune—all—everything that I possess! W. 
you accept them?” 

‘* Never, Sir Fabian!” 

She was surprised at the force and vehe- 





mence of her words, but her very nature was 
stirred with loathing and contempt for this 
man who so persistently urged his suit, Still 
she felt somewhat alarmed, and did not raise 
her eyes to see the effect her words had pro- 
duced. But she was not long left in ignorance. 

“ You refuse with more force than gracicus- 
ness,” was all he simply said. 

“TI am afraid I spoke rather rudely, Sir 
Fabian,” she murmured; ** but——’ 

“But you need not apologise, Lady Violet. 
You have refused me, but I believe I can com- 
pel you to accept me.” 

“Sir Fabian Maxwell! You forget your- 
self! I wish you good-morning!”’ 

She had risen, and was on her way to the 
bell to summon the footman to show ler 
visitor to the door, when Sir Fabian rose 
hastily, crossed to her with hurried stepr, and 
just as her hand was on the handle, strong 
fingers grasped the delicate wrist, while a 
hoarse voice hissed angrily in her ear,— 

“TI will not go till you have heard all! 
Would you see those you love brought down 
to ruin and disgrace?” 

Lady Violet started back, while a look of 
horror crossed her fair face, 

Sir Fabian loosened his grasp and con- 
tinued,— 

‘* Yes, Lady Violet, you have scorned me, 
You have shown me plainly enough that you 
hold me in the greatest contempt ; but still I 
will forgive it all if you will but listen now. 
But perhaps you had better be seated, You 
may feel strongly agitated by what J am about 
to tell you.” 

She offered no resistance as he led ber to her 
former seat on the couch, and once again 
placed himeelf at her sije. 

“Tell me all quickly!” she moaned, 

She looked so white and wan that he judged 
it advisable to be brief in his tale, lest his poor 
trembling victim should succumb before his 
tale was half told. 

She sat motionless and dumb, with hands 
crossed before her, and a pitiful, suffering look 
in the large violet eyes, as he proceeded to put 
before her the.fact that, should she still refase 
his hand, she would thus bring ruin and dis- 
grace upon those she held most dear—ay, 
even upon those of her own household. But, 
if she would consent to be mistress of the 
Priory, all this same ruin and disgrace might 
be avoided. 

“T will gladly use my ess and influence, 
both of position and wealth, to save those dear 
to Lady Violet from anythivg like dishonour,” 
concluded her tormentor, as he took one of Ler 
white hands in his and raised it to his lips. _ 

A shudder passed over the girl’s frame at this 
action, and scorn was in her tone, as she 
asked,— 

“ And how have those dear to me incurred 
this ruin and disgrace of which you speak?”’ 

“That must remain their secret and mine, 
Lady Violet. Be assured that all is as I have 
stated it; and also be assured that I have the 
power to avert the blow—upon one condition.” 

A struggle took place in the girl's breast. 
Should she accept this man ? 

Yes ! she knew now that she must; for ruin 
and disgrace—they were such terribly ugly 
words!—must not come nigh the house of 
Fane, . 

Sir Fabian rose, walked to one of the win- 
dows, and looked forth. He knew that the 
struggle must take place; and he slso knew 
that he should prove victorious. Therefore he 
could afford to be cool, even though the crisis 
had come, 

« Ah, there is the Countess and your sister!” 
he coolly remarked, as he returned to his 
former place, 

Lady Violet started ; a crimson flush dyed 
her face and brow. Then she rose, and, 
putting forth one hand, said slowly,—but ob, 
the harsh ring in her voice !— 

“Sir Fabian, I will do as you wish. But 
oh, save them!” 

‘*T will, my darling!” came the answer, as 
he bent forward and imprinted a kits on the 
fair brow. ‘*But,” he continued, ‘‘I cannot 
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do.so if you repeat one single word of what.) 
haveteld you, Be silent, try to love mea: 
little, and all will be right.” 

The door at the further end of the room was | 
opened, merry voices were heard ;,,andas.the 
Countess of Linswood and her party enteted 
at ons door Lady Violet made her exit. by 
another. 

‘‘ Oh, Sir Fabian,”—-was his fatyre.mother- 
in-law's greeting—-‘‘yon here! And quite 
alone! That is too bad of my Violet.to. keep 
you waiting,’’ 

‘*T have bui just parted from your daughter, 
Conntess,’’ replied, Bir Fabian; ‘‘ and,” he 
added, in a.lewer tone, “all is arranged, and.I 
await your cofigratalations.” 

“I give them most heartily, believe me, Sir 
Fabian,” replied the Countess. 

A sigh broke from her as shes sigh 
of mingled pity for her child and rele | 
for herself.. She. had sscrified her.child, dat | 
gained peace for herself. 

Meanwhile, the poor, innocent little wietim |: 
of her perfidy lay en a.couch in her dressing-'; 
room ; and there, amid the solitude and quies | 
she so much needed, her poor troubled and’! 
burdened heart sought relief in the. copiaus ; 
flood of tears that dimmed the brightness of! | 
the glorious violet eyes. 

‘While downstairs in the tea-room; the Goun- 
tess and her friend and future son-in-law held j 
deep consultation in the charming nook at one | 
ofthe bay windows, while Lady Clare dis- | 
pensed tea anicoffee to her mother’s guests. 

Colonel Bellairs and Harold Fane were of : 
the party. The former missed: the gulden | 
hair and perfect complexion cf the git] whom |} 
he secretly desired to win for himself, and 
questioned her sister. 

“Violet is rather fatigued, I believe. She 
felt the heat at Mrs. Staunton-Dene’s so much 
yesterday. It certainly was very warm in the 
carcert-room.”” 

“Lady Violet is not seriously indisposed, I 
hope?” put in Harold Fane, as he took his 
cup froin Laty Olare’s hands, 

“Ob, dear no, Harold; merely a_ little 
fatigue. Violet is not very strong,.end she-has 
done so much lately. Colonel Bellairs, I haye 
given you no sugar,” 

Haroli Fare turned away cup.in hand, and 





stood somewhat apart from the rest of the | 


merry group. He did not believe this tale | 
that his cousin ‘Clare wished to impose upon | 
him and Colonel Bellairs. ; 

He ‘had taken in the scene as he.entered | 
with the Conntesy an hour or two previously. | 

had notei the flushed, angry lock on Bir: 
Fabvian’s face, aud, more than that, his quick : 
eye had detected the retreating flesh of cream ! 
through the other door. | 

Had Sir Fabien proposed? And hed “his | 
darling Violet accepted him? Two puzzling | 
aud hata questions to be answered. 

‘*T am so sorry not to see Lady Violet 
present.”” 

The words, the tone, startled. Marold Fane 
from his deep musings. He turned,‘and came 
face to face with Colonel Bellairs. 

“My dear Fane,” continued the Istter, “how 
dismal you look! Anyone would fancy you 
echoe@ my sentifivent,’ but in still. deeper 
earnest.’ 

‘*T-was thinking deeply, Colonel.” 

*‘ Well,I am sorry if I have interrupted the 
current of your thoughts, my dear boy; bnt-I 
wanted jist to remark, that I believe Sir 
Fabian hag done the deed—and. been accepted, 
to9. I was passing the nook, where he sits in 
company with the fair Countess, and I caught 
a few words in passing, and from fhem I 
gather that the lovely Lady Violet; will be 
mistress of the Priory. But you donot seem 
to like the news, Harold! Ah, poor fellow !”’ 
the Colonel muttered, as Harola turned, a 
to plage his cup.on the table; “he is hard hit 
indeed, and all to no purpose, Iam afraid. 
Poor little Violet! I wish T had warned. you; 
but there, I never could have won you for 
myself, so what does,.if matter? 





‘If, she he.net fair to me, | 


What care I how. fair she.be.' 


1 must comfort myself.with the poet's senti- 
ment, aud try not. to think too harshly of the 


| little fair-haired girl who has sacrificed her 


youthfail lover for the golden coin and a 
splendid mansion.” 
CHAPTER V. 

‘‘ My darling Violet,”. ‘murmured the 
Countess, tha following morning, as she 
entered her daughter's pretty morning-room, 
“you have made me so happy! And Sir 
Fabian is so proud and happy, alsa!” 

§ Don’t tet us talk about my engegement 
to Sir Fahian, please, mamma!” came the 
answer in a low, pained tone, 

“ What a pirenge gitl you are, Violet, my 
love!’’ exclaimed her mother, as she settled 
herself mprctnlly in @ Inxurious chair, and 
contemplated the costly rings on her fair 
fingers, 

Somehow she did not feel quite at her ease 
as she sat there in the presence of the child 
whom gle had sacrificed for her own wieked 
pleasures. , 

Lady Violet had changed: much since the 
last four-and-twenty hours. A cold, hard loak 
of bitterness had come inte the glorious violet 


| eyes; .& look of pain had settled around the 


daitity curves of the pretty red lips’; the. light 
step had grown heavy and -Jagging; and, alto- 
gether, Lady Violet presented the appearance 
of ‘some hot-house flower; whose delicate 
petals had'been ruthlessly exposed to the 
sharp, biting frost of a ‘winter's night, The 
frost of the cruel world had indeed entered 
into her very soul, and her heart. was crushed 


! within-her. And bitterest thought and aruellest 


pangof all!—Herold—her own true Haxold, as 
she had go often fondly ealled him, had made 
no sign—had not come forward and claimed 
her, though day by day he had watched Sir 
Fabian’s attentions become more and more 
marked. 

And now sho had formeda galf—had raised 
a barrier which would separate her, from him 


: for ever! No wonder, then, that she. pleaded in 


such pained tones that the fact of her eugage- 
ment might not be-made the snbject of conver- 
sation between herself and hr. mother, as they 
sat tegether in the pretty, light room, made 
still lighter and prettier by- the golden July 
sunshine that flooded it. 

Silence followed the,Counfesa’s last remark 
for a few moments; bnt-soen the latter 
recoye! e@ herself, and continued, in her most 
duleet accents, though she purposely refrained 
from gisncing at the silent and ‘motionless 
white-clad ‘figure opposite her,— 

‘*But never mind, dear; you are my own 
daugtter, after all, so I must overlook all your’ 
strangeness and cddities.-Since you do. not 
wish to spesk of Sir. Fabian we. will-diseuss 
something elge. I want to know what evening 


' dresses you will be requiring for the visit. we 


are abont to make.” 

‘* What visit, mamma? I-did not. know we 
were going anywhere. I was going to ask you 
to take me to Switzerland fer a month or. so. 
Clare is going to stay with Lady Honghton,:is 
she not? 

“My dear Violet, is it possible. you do not 
know=ab, I remember now—you did not 


‘favour us with your. company lash. nighé, 
‘either in ‘the tearroom or at. the ‘eer 


table.” 

“Do not know what, mamma?” 

‘That Sir Fabian has asked us to visif:him 
atthe Priory. Such a good aap Sanity for 
you to fee your future home; We -can_all 
discuss im provements together.” 
ou And when do you propose going {9.the 

ory ?”’ ; 

* Early next week —the fourth, Sir Fabian 
suggested, so I must try and make, that date 
convenient. Clare is also to accompany -us. 
Sir Fabian has asked ate a pate, 80 that we 
shall have a deligh time. Now I want 
beth my daughters to lodk their best, there- 


“fore Madanie Delaise must have her orders as 


quickly as possible,” 
“ What time-have you ordered the carriage, 





mamma?” here broke in the cold, proud 
toves of the Laéy Clare; as she entered tt 
that moment. : 

“ At three o'clock, my dear Clare. What is 
the 4ime now ?”’ 

“ Just oat twelve. How are you feel- 
ing now, Violeb? Are yon quite recovered 
from all fies that you have ex- 

erienced at Mrs. Staunton-Dene’s. concert ? 

coor Harold! he looked.so dreadfully vexed 
and disappointed Iast evening in.the tea- 
room when I told him you were. too much 


fatigued to put in an appearance—-and ;Colonel 
Bellairs as well, What 9 fortunate, girl you 
are to secure so many devoted admirers |” 


A crimson flush: had lit-up the white face of 
Lady Violet at mention of Harold Fane’e 
name; bnt it faplebly subsided, leaving a mora 
deathly pallor in its place. 

Mother and sister were q to. nota the 
effect Harold’s name had ced; the‘for- 
mer rose. hastily, and {something ‘like: a. sigh 
eseaped her.as she quickly said,— 

‘*Come, Clare and Vidlet, my. dears, we 
must have Iuncheen, or we shall keep the 
carriage waiting.’’. 

Lady Clare followed her mother fromthe 
room with a: scornfal louk on her fall, .red 


3. 
Teieaia not understand her sister Violet ia 
the least. She had won for herself futare 
position and wealth ; and she considered ber- 
self most fortunste. Herambition was satis- 
fied ; therefore she had no Nee a to bestow 
on-her younger sister. Why et be- 


wail the loss of a com poor lover, 
when his place [was so, well.s by one 
wealthy and in a good posi 


The whole thing was an vl to her hard. 
ambitious natnre, and a. feeling of contempt 
was all that she bestowed on her poor, un- 


happy sister. . 
oor Lady Violet! She found the time 
spent at Madame Delaise’s.and other. fashion- 
able modistes a very tr one. 

First, were, not-all silks, laces, aud ex- 
quisite flowers to be worn at the residence of, 
and in,the presence of, the man she had been 
forced to accept—but, nevertheless, hated? 
And secondly, would not her, going there, still 
farther widen the gulf and heighthen the 
a ag now raised between herself. and Harold 

ane, : 

She at the Priory and he in London, all 
chanee of amy. interview, with,its explanation, 
would be, taken from her. For: she was quite 
determined that, should the a N 
-of if, she would explain everything to Harold. 
Yes; he was true.and honest,.and he. would 
not betray her ; and then he might beable to 


‘help bet! 


he. Countess -loat) all. control oyer her 
usually extremely polite and sweetself for an 
instant, as the poor girl grew .more and more 
indifferent in face and manner, as bonnets, 
bats, ball-dresses,.and other finery, usually so 
brought forward 





‘dress—stephanotis or water-li The latter 
‘zeplied, with such evident noxchalance, that 
if mattered little which was chosen, 
oe ‘bgp nee fongot: » and .spoke 
out. in quik, angry “tones, Seat 
iY Really, Nipiet, amen would imagine 
thon “that all the b Pag him! You 


bonour 
§,. remember, bd 


must. » that ¥ ‘bi 

without the rich; dét hy ight , been 

yourg.had your father acted 3 4 s 
“T am sorry Ihave. d.you, mamma,’ 


was all Lady Violet said; but. 
which the words were pend. the 
phasis used, struck home to, the irritated 
Countess, and she repented. her hastiness, and 
replied, as my A tone 8 pay 
os ver m ° 1 Si = 
™ Peed enite tool a tittle contased end 
doubtful now, in the esrly, days, of .yaur ea- 
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gagement, therefore Ican fully excuse you. We 
will say stepltanotis' for this, Madame,” she 
added; as she turned away towards the stylish- 
looking Frenchwoman, who was at the head of 
the establishment, 

Then the carriage came round, and the 
Countess and her daughters were driven away. 

¢ 7 o * * 


The morn of the 4th of August broke fair, 
fresh, aud cool. 

Everyboty at the Priory—the conntry resi- 
deve of Sir Fabian Maxwell+was stirring 
early, 

Sir Fabian himself had arrived the evening 
before to supetintend in person the fast finish- 
ing touches to the atrangements made for the 
coafort and pleasure of the numsrous guests, 
whom he expected so shortly, 

The Priory itself was a grand, quain$ old 
building. One side was nearly encased’in 
dark, shining ivy, wherein the birds’ made 
theic cosy, cunting little houses. ‘The rooms 
were large and splendidly furnished; the draw- 
ing-room was of great length, its «deep, 
spacions witdows were of modern architecture, 
aud all,opened on to the broad-terrace that 
skirted this side of-the pile. At the’ further 


end of the rcom, hung heavy curtains of’ 


dull crimson and gold, these latter parted it 
from the smallest ofthe conservatories—for 
which the Priory was justly famed, 

The other rcoms—dining-room, smolting- 
rcom, and so on—were’on the same scale of 
size and megnuificence. Quite away from the 
rest cf these rooms was a moth smafler one: 
this was Sir Fabian’s-own especial sanctum, 
and none were allowed to enter it without 
special permission from its owner. 

A long passage Jed down to it from the 
cther parts of the house. 

Here Sit Fabian received his steward; 
mads up his accounts ; smoked when«no visitor 
was.in the house; and, if report was to bg he- 
lisyed, spent many @ long hour, between mid- 
night and daybreak, with no other companions 
than his choice cigars and the spirit stand. 

But to pass on, 

Doors were opened and shat. carefaily 
and quistly on this same mording of’ the 
4th of August. ‘Fortherervants, ofe*atd ail, 
stocd somewhat in awe of the master, who 
paid them well; but drank so at 1 
- Str Fabian hitiself was up and “had ‘bréeak- 
fasted by nine o'clock, and then he sammonsd 
Mrs. Deaton, the housekeeper. 

“Dentou, I want the key of private 
room if you will fetch it ‘for me, ‘I-wish ‘to 
lock ever.some papers and other matters before 
the arrival of my guests.” 

‘*Certainly, Bir Eabian; I will “fetch the 
key,” replied the housekeeper, as she turned 
to icaye her master’s presence. 

Ten minutes passed, a quarter of an hour 
slippel by, and still Mrs: Denten did not 
retizn., Sie. Fabian beeame ‘restless and 
ang"y, nd at length rang the bell loudly. 

“Tell Den I am waiting far the key, 
Manners!” he said, to the man who appeared! 

Zhe latter retired to deliver the mossage, 
but quickly returned, Mrs. Denton fotiow. 

me shind, with troubled commtenance 
an ae manner. ° ; ce 

“ Well, Denton, had you quite forgotten‘the 
errand That t sent-you o1?” naked Sit Pat an, 
“ he eked augtily at the fludlied ‘face of 

ousckeeper. : - { 

© Not forgotten it, Sir Fabian + but—_—” 

‘* Speak out woman, and tell me what it is! 
You.surely have not lost-the key?” 

** Not Tost it, Sir Fabian, but for the ie 
T have quifé dona aN eg Tpnat it. I shs 
remember later on, if that will do. T-am very 
sorky, indeed, but my head has+ ‘so bad 
latély, that I'seem to get eo con lat times 
re can ary remember anything. Only 

6 other | my ge 

“Never mind that, Denton!” hastily in- 


terpased “her “master,” “ The is ‘not 
forthcoming ovidenaly. and to I wait fi] 
itis. Do your best to find it for me, while I 


§P OAs Bi inspect the stables, and see that 
obs has attended to my orders.” 





‘* Well to be sure—how could I he so silly ?” 
exclaimed Mrs, Denton, a few hours later, as 
she drew forth the key of Sir Fabian’s private 
room-from under tome ‘papers in her desk, 
where she now distinctly remembered having 
placed it for greater safety. “ But I don’t 
think I will give it Sir Fabian till to-morrow. 
He will scarcely have time to examine his 
papers before the Countess of Linswood 
arrives. I wonder whatisort of a young lady 
our future mistressis. Mr. Sims,” she called 
out to the grey-bearded old butler, who was 
passing’the open deor of her room. at» that 
moment, ‘*‘ Just step here a minute.” 

“ At your service, Mrs. Denton!” gallantly 
replied? the oldman, as he entered. 

**T have fouud the key of Sir Fabian’s 
private room, It was here in my desk under- 
neath all my papers. I have been thinking I 
shall not give it him tiT to-morrow, that is 
if he does not ask for it,as he will not find 
much time now thathis lady-love will so soon 
be-here, I wonder what sheis like?” 

“ Lady Violet Fase isivery beautiful indeed, 
L have heard. My-brother is in servica.at Mrs. 
Staanton-Dene’s, and he wrote mo that she is 
very lovely inéesd, and’ very amiable and.nice 
in everyoway, BatI am glad you have fqund 
the key, Mrs.:Dentou, “I should not give it:to 
Sir Fabian till to-morrow, certainly, anless he 
asks for-it,. ‘Poor Lady Violet Fane. I hope 
phe will mever:knowof anything thatgoes on 
in-master’s private room. It mustbe a terrible 
thing to be a drunkard’s wife—eh, Mrs. 
Denton?” 

* Terrible indeed, Mr. Sims! I was most 
fortanate in my choice, for I am sure poor 
Denton was-never the worse for liqnor from 
the-daythat we were first:married.” 

“Mell, well, a good wife anda good husband 
are good things, certainly. But I must bo 
going; I have-all my wine to see:to yet, and 
dioner is at seven.”’ 

The grey-headed old butler departed, and 
Mrs. Denton resumed her usual duties of 
superintendence of cook, housemaid, and ‘x0 
an, having deposited the recovered key.in its 
former resting-place, 


QHAPTER. VI. 


Dry zr was.over aThe'Priory. The gmeats 
Wene.assembledin the spacious drawing-reom, 


brilliantly lighted, and tastefally decorated 


for:the oceasion. ; 

ihoud werd the murmurs: of praise that 
sounded on.aill sides as guest iafter guest. expa- 
tiated on the charming aifectpreduced. Waxen 
lights lit up Riparian — ae 
some. exqui piene.cf-aculpture, whose purity 
per HEH with, the deep-hned 
petals of shoahermincanstics gianyed around. 
The handsome dull crimagon avd gold cur- 
tains were caught back by massive casing, and 


through. the opening thus produced a fred 
i adjoining conservatory, could be 


view of 
obtained, Sy ae 

Here, amid the softened and dim light. re- 
flected from the variegated hanging 


regio a tse lands Ponies ree 
if PUL ; sweet. incense on, the hep 
Se Truly, most charming scone drawing- 
"ib Ces wee tcc 

. waslond in herexclamations 
of. delighé, and darted hither ma Patttes from 
one choice.artiole of verlu.to mers Very 
youthfol and handsome she locke A 
evening tobe df maize and ‘black ‘lace, ’T 
Clate itheritet her father’s'g 
and was much admired as she glided ‘t 
the rooms on Lerd“Houghton’s arm; her dreas 
of deep.hued rese silkvand creamy lace trail- 
ing behind her in graceful falds. 

And Lady Vidlet? She was seated an alow 
couch not-far distantfrem the piano,and Sir 
Fabian was: at her side, murmuring 
low,:tender words, intended solely for her 
dainty ear, Herfingers toyed nervously. with 
the costly:fan she held; bat no gleam of 
pleasure was.on her lovely face as.she listened, 
to the honeyed words. 

_ Some. one puggented 


a, dark Miners. 
brough. 


Lady Clare was soated at the piano. Her fin- 
gers strayed unmeaningly over the keys for a 
few seconds, and then they strack the opening 
chord of the now old-fashioned, but still ia- 
vourite sang, ‘Take back the heart thou 
gavest!” As her rich contralto voice rose and 
fell in thrilling, pathetic cadence of sound and 
sentiment, a sirange feeling passed through 
Lady Violet. 

Tse song, with all its depth of feeling, made 
her think of Harold Fane. Ah!-how could 
she havejever forgotten him for.an instant ? 
And then ‘a.low. murmur. from her companion 
at her sidexeached her ear.and.a shiver thrilled 
her frame. 

She could not bear io:ree that, hateful form 
just for'a few.-seoonds ; she, must give herself 
time to reeover;from.the emotion that was 
rapidly getting the mastexy aver her. Sho 
raised her eyew,and involuatarily they rested 
on the brilliant, background. bsyend the dull 
crimson and geld curtains, P 

A-dark foxm stood ont plaiuly.against the 
dim light. She leoked.again. Wasshe dream- 
ing?.or what mischief wasian foot now? 

‘er there, leaning carelessly against the 
curtein, stood Harold Fane. 

His gaze was fixed on her, aud.she could 
read in if the sorrow, the unspoken reproach 
which she knew he must feel towards her. A 
sprig.of pale lilac heliotropa wasin, bis fingers. 
When’ he, pereeived that he, was noticed he 
crossed to the couch, and, bending slightly 
before her, rendered her the flower he held. 

She took it-from him in. a quick, hurried 
manner. Then, remembering the presence of 


the man to whom she was ; she 
turned to him and said, lightly,— 
“* My favourite flower, Sir Fabian. Do you 


admire it 2" 

The latter looked keenly at her, bué answered 
in the same strain,— 

‘Very much, dear Lady Violet, I, have 
given especial.orders to my head-gardener to 
see.that there, is always an,abundance of it 
in my conservatories. Thus have:l proved my 
devotion,” he added, in a lower tone. 

Lady Violet turned pale, then flushed rosy 
red, as she remembered the last occasion 
when such a sprig) bad been offered, and she 
recollected her own refusal.of the.saame. 

Memory brought the scene vividly before 
her, but still she replied, copslantt s- 

** That is very. good of you, Sir Fabian.” 

At that moment a servant approached the 
latter and-spoke.a few words in a low tone. 
Sir Fabian tuxned to Lady Vislet, and begged 
her to exeuse him for a short. time,.as he was 
called. awey,cn,a matter of great importance, 
and then left, her, 

So.once.again,the two lovers, found, them- 
selves alone. Harold remained standing while 
his eompanion teyed nervously withabe sprig 
she. still held. Unconscionusly the slender 
stalkowas-twisted..in and out the fair, white 
fingers, till: the sweet, subtle perfume was 
crushed out of it. A deep sigh;from Harold 
startled:her. She looked up.swiftly and their 
eyes met. 

“'Thaenight is.aglarious one, Lady Violet. 
Will take # turn om the terrace while 
amaiting your— while awaiting Sir Habian? ” 

She answered not byword, but.xose, and, 
silently accepting the arm offered her, cross<d 
the room.end went forth into the moan- 
light. Qa.the terrace were others of the gaasts, 
Colonel Bellairs among the.number. : 

Bat the Oolonel alone anne = poise 
they quickly made their way e- farther 
end of the broad. terrace, where a flight of 
atepa led,on to the lawn beneath. 

“Ahl, that will not do,” the Celene mut- 
tered.to himself... ‘‘ 1 must be on the watch, 
or there will follow more trouble for my sweet 
little, golden-haired friend!” f 

Meanwhile Harold Fane: and. his,companion 
were wending their way silently down # nar- 
row. alley ; monroe my walk was 

rastic. seat, while. Ww was .@n- 
of dark, 


‘closed between high.and.thick, 





music, and presently 


shining lexrel. ; 
Lady Violet :aeated herself, but Harold, re- 
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mained standing before her, his arms folded 
xcross his broad chest. 

“Lady Violet, I want some explanation of 
all that bas taken place since we last met— 
since the night when you promised to be true 
to me.” 

“Oh! Harold! Harold! do not speak so 
coldly!" sobbed the fair girl, ‘ Indeed, in- 
deed, I could not help it.” 

“ Doubtless not? the income I could have 
offered you to share with me was not enough 
to provide the belle of the season with silks 
and laces sufficient for her never-ending round 
ot pleasure. I forgive you, Lady Violet, only 
you might have been ‘ off with the old love be- 
fore you were on with the new!’” 

“* Off with the old love,’ Harold! That I 
have never been yet, much to myshame. Lis- 
ten, Harold, and believe what you will of my 
confession. I accepted Sir Fabian Maxwell, 
and stand before you now (she had risen) as 
the promised wife of the owner of all this.” 
Here she spread forth her fair white arms in 
the direction of the house she had just quit- 
ted. ‘‘ I accepted him,” she continued, “ but I 
have never loved him from the first moment.” 

“Strange! but true, I suppose. But then 
gold is more than love, sometimes, Lady 
Violet,” 

‘* Harold, yon shall not speak to me thus! 
Oh, it is cruel! and I—I love you so still! 
Yes, you force me to confess the wicked, 
deceitful part I am practising, and then you 
taunt me!” 

She sank again on the rustic seat, and, cover- 
ing her face with her hands burst into tears. 

** My darling Violet, is this all true? But 
no, I do not need to ask that. I know you 
have been true through it all. I was only try- 
ing jou my darling!” said Harold Fane, as 
he placed himself by her and gently tried to 
draw away the tiny hands that still shielded 
the lovely face of her whom he loved so truly. 

Gradually the sobs became less and less fre- 
quent, and then the hands were withdrawn, 
and the fair face of Lady Violet appeared once 
again in the moonlight, looking like some 
a pink rose just washed in the morning 

ew. 
“ Harold dear, I have told you all and you 
will not blame me?” 

‘Blame you, darling? No; but why not 
have told me before? What made you accept 
this man, whom you own you hate so in- 
tensely?"’ 

“ He spoke to me of ruin and disgrace that 
were impending members of my family — 
those I held most dear—and that his alone 
was the powerful hand able to avert the sume. 
But you must never repeat this to anyone. I 
have told you of it as I knew I could trust 
you, Harold,’ 

“ Indeed you can, my darling ! but I see no 
help for us bat to escape together—what say 
you, my darling? If I make all n 
arrangements and preparations will you come 
with me, my darling?” 

Ph I will, Harold,” she replied, in low, shy 
nes, 

“Then, dear, I shall return to town to- 
morrow morning,;and you must be prepared 
to fly with me the same night that I return 
here. Now I muét take you in, or you may 
be missed.” 

Arm-in-arm they retraced their steps. ‘At 
the foot of the broad stone flight ey * 
= terrace they were met by Colonel : 

airs. 

“ Ah, Fane,” said the latter. “I have been 
looking for you; you are wanted across the 
lawn there, Some discussion about Venus or 
Mars I believe, and they want your opinion. 
Lady Violet will allow me to escort her in- 
doors, I have no doubt.” 

‘“‘ Certainly, colonel, I have seen nothing of 
you all the evening.” 

Lady Violet put her hand within the latter’s 
arm, and together they ascended the steps, 
while Harold slowly made his way to the 
merry group in the distance. 

Standing at one of the open drawing-room 
windows were the Countess and Sir Fabian; 








the former had some sort of white wrap thrown 
over her head. 

‘* Violet, my dear child,” she exclaimed, as 
the latter drew near. ‘‘ Where have you been? 
Sir Fabian and I were getting anxious, and 
were just coming forth to look for you.” 

Before Lady Violet could reply Colonel 
Bellairs had answered for her. 

* IT have had the ——— felicity of enjoy- 
ing a moonlight stroll with your daughter, 
Countess. Sir Fabian, your taste in garden- 
ing is excellent,” he added, turning to his host, 
who stood a little in the background with 
angry, flushed face. 

The Countess and Lady Violet in, 
while the Colonel held Sir Fabian conver- 
sation for a few minutes, respecting the best 
soils for roses. 


CHAPTER VII. 


Tae hot, sanshiny August days passed 
swiftly by to the pleasure-seeking party 
at the Priory. All were seemingly bent on 
enjoyment. The only sad and troubled heart 
among them, apparently, was that of Lady 
Violet. She could not school herself sufii- 
ciently to go her way as the affianced wife of 
Sir Fabian Maxwell. 

At times the feeling of contempt and loath- 
ing which she experienced for him would 
assert itself in spite of a wiser feeling which 
told her it were well to keep at peace with 
the man from whom she hoped to escape so 
soon. She had heard nothing of Harold since 
his departure the morning after their arrival 
at the Priory. That same morning two or 
three letters had been delivered him while the 
hen ong party were assembled at the breakfast- 
table. 

He had opened one, and upon its hast 

usal an exclamation of surprise had esc 


The Countess, next whom he was seated, 
had politely ho his letter contained no 
bad news. And then it had all been told, 
How that this letter was from the firm of 
Tizerd and Snelgrove, announcing the death of 
Sir Ralph Danver, his mother’s only brother, 
and also of his only son and heir. Therefore 
Harold Fane was the next heir, and would 
7 a succeed to his uncle’s estates and 
title. 

** How very sad, Harold, dear!” murmured 
the Countess, as she raised her dainty hand. 
kerchief to her dark eyes. “Father and son 
cut off so suddenly, and at the same moment! 
Drowned, did you say, Harold?” 

‘No, Countess, not drowned. My uncleand 
his son fell victims to the terrible sickness now 

ing in Cairo. They had gone to Egypt 
thinking the climate might prove beneficial to 
my poor cousin Leonard, whom I remember 
my mother mentioning as being in very deli- 
cate health. I must go to town as soon as 
possible. Sir Fabian, may I order a convey- 
ance to take me to the station?” 

“Certainly, Fane! Let me see, there is a 
train starts in abeut half-an-hour from now. 
Manvers,” he continued to the man at his 
elbow, ‘‘ tell Jacobs to see that the dog-carst is 
in readiness to take Mr. Fane to the station at 
once. Am you are lea us, Fane; 
still, at the same time, I must offer you my 
congratulations on your good fortune.” 

Harold Fane bowed graciously in return to 
the perfect shower of congratulations that 
poured in from every side. 

Lady Violet alone spoke not, 

She opened her lips once to do so, but no 
word would come forth. She could only offer 
a cold little hand to Sir Harold Danvers (as we 
rust now call him), as he came round to bid 
her farewell. He took the trembling in 
his, and pressed them warmly; and then he 


was gone. 
All this had meanest about a week or ten 

on ‘oleae and still no news came of Sir 
arold. 


He had accepted his host’s repeated invita- 


tion to return as soon as business matters 
would allow him to doso, and Lady Violet felt 
certain he would come; but still the waiting 
seemed long and dreary to her. 

A fortnight had slipped by since Harold’s 
hasty departure, when one morning, as y 
Violet was preparing to descend to the break- 
fast-room, the Countess’s maid appeared, and 
informed her that the Countess wished to speak 
with Lady Violet before she descended. 

The latter found her mother, attired in a 
costly peignoir of crimson, adorned with ex- 
quisite valenciennes lace, She was seated in 
her dressing-room, and a dainty breakfast 
equipage was on the table at her side, 

‘*Good morning, mamma!” 

“Good morning, Violet. How fresh and 
bright you are looking this morning! Anyone 
would think you had already heard the good 
Lews.” 

“ What news, mamma?” 

“The good news of Harold’s return to-day. 
This letter is from him, andhe says he inten 
returning by the evening’s express, 80 as to be 
in time for the Priory dinner. Are you not 
glad, Violet, dear?’’ : ‘ 

‘* Yes, mamma,” replied Lady Violet, turning 
aside that her mother might not see the rosy 
flush that overspread her cheeks at the thought 
of what Harold’s returh was to bring her— 
Freedom t 

** Yes, I am so glad for dear Harold. Such 
fine estates, I hear, and £20,000 a year! It 
seems a pity this uncle of his did not die a few 
months earlier ; it might have saved you much 
heart-burning, Violet, my love, ifi——” 

‘* Please;don’t, mamma !” passionately broke 
in the girl, as she stamped with her tiny 
slippered foot on the thick pile. 

The Countess lifted her delicately-arched 
brows, and then laughed carelessly ,— 

“ Really, Violet, you would have done for the 

@ { ” 


“Mamma, how can you treat me so!” 
broke from the girl, as she drew near her 
parent and Jooked her steadily in the face, and 
then continued; “ Is it nothing to you that I 
have crushed all the love—all the life out of 
my heart, for—— But I am forgetting myself; 
only please do not tempt me further.” 

bad Tempt uu, child ! What strange language 

ou use! Had it not been for your ap - 

g marriage with a wealthy man I have 
been tempted, and you too.” 

The Countess was really angry now, and her 
deep-blne eyes flashed indignantly as they 
rested on her daughter’s sweet, sad face. 

“Are we sovery then ?” asked the latter, 
as she pointed with trembling fingers to a heap 
of bank-notee on oe 1 amid the 
coatly china of the breakfast equipage. 

The Countess coloured visibly as she followed 
the direction of her daughter's fingers, and she 
rose hastily and replied nervously, as she 
gathered up the crisp notes,— 

“ My dear child, you know nothing whatever 
of money matters. What are thése wherewith 
to satisfy pine aa and the many others 
whom we employ 2’ 

As she spoke she turned away towards her 
dressing-oase ; something slipped from among 
the notes in her hand, and fell fluttering to the 


Violetistepped hastily forward, stooped 
and picked up the ‘‘ something.” 
Ob! the low moan of horror that broke from 
- pestis Hae on she arned ot the card beld in 
er 


It was the ace of spades ! 

The Countess turned quickly at the sound 
that issued from her. daughter’s lips, and a 
change passed over ber handsome face as she 
gazed at the proof of her wicked pleasures. 

Then she a violently, and said in a 
for careless tone,— . 

Sauk my enemy at last! I have alwa 
known and suspected that that ace would 
detrimental to me finally. It has so often xearly 
been the cause of my losing the game, and now 
it has really bebe & / 

She snatched “her enemy” from Lady 





Violet’s fingers, and tearing it in minute pieces 
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flang them into the grate. Then she turned 
ard confronted her daughter, who remained 
motionless with downcast looks and pale, 
agonized countenance. 

Poor Lady Violet! The trath had dawned 
upon her at last; and she knew now, as she 
stood there, that she had sacrificed herself for 
her mother. 

This, then, was the secret of the ruin and 
disgrace of which Sir Fabian had spoken when 
urging his suit. 

Ruin and disgrace, indeed! And such as she 

never dreamed of. 

Bsivemanne to satisfy her mother’s nume- 
rous ambitious. views had crossed her mind,, 
but this—never! 

Then she was the daughter of a gambler! 
That last thought was too much, and hot 
and dire indignation stirred within her as she 
fully re the sacrifice she had been com- 
pelled to make. 

And at her mother’s instigation, doubtless ! 
She must have promised to aid Sir Fabian in 
his love-suit, if he would supply her with 
money for her—— 

She shivered, she could not pronounce the 
word even in thought. 

The Countess stood and watched the girl’s 
face as these terrible thoughts circulated 
through her brain—stood and watched her in 
dogged, sullen silence for a few moments. 
Then she spoke. 

“Violet,” she said, *‘ you know my secret 
now—you know why you have been sacrificed 
to & man sO many years your senior, And 
have you nothing to say?” 

“Yes, I have something to say, and I will 
say it now, ere I repent me. I will never con- 
sent to apa the promise made to Sir Fabian 
Maxwell only a few weeks since—never! You 
have both deceived me, and I hold myself free 
henceforth !” 

** Violet ! you will not betray me, surely ?” 

There was a frightened look in the Coun- 
tess’s pale face as she made a movement for- 
ward, and laid one icy hand on her daughter's 
arm. 

The latter shrank from her touch, and 
shivered at it. 

This last action was too much for the now 
thoroughly ‘alarmed Countess. She sank on 
her knees, and, with many tears, implored 
forgiveness at her daughter’s hands. 

Lady Violet was touched at length, and, 
’ taking her mother by the hand, she bade her 
rise. 

“Tt is too disgraceful and shameful that 
you should thus kneel to me, mother,” she 
said, in a cold, hard tone. ‘I cannot pro- 
mise to forgive you yet awhile, I may do so 
later on. Bat this much I will promise you— 
that not one word of ‘what has taken place 
sball ever be dieclosed to mortal ear by my 
lips. Now I will leave you, for the scene has 
been a great shock to me.” 


* * * * +. 


It was again a bright moonlight night, and 
all the guests at the Priory were dispersed in 
twos and threes amid the beautiful grounds 
surrounding the picturesque old pile. 

On the terrace slowly paced two forms. 
The one, tall and handsome was bending low 
to catch the sofé murmured “I will, Harold!” 
which came from the pretty red lips of his 
companion—a fair girl in pale blue and pea- 
cock trimmings. The bouquet of lilac and 
he. aed ay heliotrope which she carried in 
her hand, and in which her face was half 
buried, somewhat smothered her reply; but 
her een ede ear was quick enough to catch 
the half indistinct affirmative which he so 
eagerly awaited, 

It was a happy moment for Sir Harold 
Danvers, a8 he paced the broad terrace in the 
silver moonlight, side by side with the fair girl 
whom he loved so fondly and truly. 

From afar, across the velvety lawn came a 
peal of clear, silvery laughter, at sound of 
which Lady Violet Fane trembled and shivered, 
and a cold, hard look gleam d in her glorious 
violet eyes, . 


‘** Let us goin, Harold,” she murmured, as 
she laid her hand on the arm at her side. 

The merry, careless laugh came from the 
lips of the Countess of Linswood, as she pro- 
menaded in company with Colonel Bellairs 
and her host. 

‘*I will do my best for the fond lovers to 
havea few roinutes’ sweet intercourse,” the 
former had remarked to himself, as he joined 
the ladies in the drawing-room, He had 
watched his opportunity, and beguiled his host 
and the fair Countess out into the bright 
moonlight; and all was done for love of the 
little golden-haired Violet who was so far re- 
moved from him ! 

**A fellow cannot always be successfal in 
life ; oné must play second fiddle sometimes, I 
suppose,” he sighed that night later on, as he 
consoled himself with a choice cigar. 





CHAPTER VIIL 
Eeven o'clock had long since tolled from 
the stable clock. Midnight was approaching 
fast, when Sir Fabian Maxwell turned down 
the long passage Jeading to his own private 


room. 

He entered it just as the om Aig old 
butler was drawing an easy-chair nearer the 
small table, on which was placed a lamp, a 
case of cigars, and the spirit stand! 

“Ah! that is right, Sims!” exclaimed Sir 
Fabian, noting the preparations being made 
for his comfort. 

“I think you will find onan as you 
wish, Sir Fabian,” replied the old man, giving 
one final glance round the apartment, and then 
ee gently closing the door behind 

i 


m. 
‘* Ho is at his old tricks again, Mrs. Denton,’’ 
he said to the housekeeper, as he entered her 
sitting-room to bid her good-night. The latter 
needed not the backward turn of his head to 
understand whom he meant to indicate. 

Mrs. Denton sighed deeply as she replied,— 

* Ah! well, Mr. Sims, I very much pity that 
poor little golden-haired angel, who has pro- 
mised to be his wife. Not that I think she 
cares for him at all; it is the Countess, her 
mother, who has arranged the match, and poor 
Lady Violet has been made to accept him. 
That is my belief of the matter! ’’ 

“ Well, perhaps you are right, Mrs, Denton.” 

“Tknowlam, Mr. Sims. My lady's own 
maid told me that she had been in her mistress's 
bed-room this morning when Lady Violet was 
with her mother in the dressing-room, and 
there was such a scene between them! My 
lady sobbed, and Lady Violet spoke out so 
angrily and coldly to her. Not a bit like her 
usual pretty, soft-toned voice, Pauline said. 
Now it certainly looks bad, Mr. Sims, when 
mother and daughter are on bad terms one 
with the other. Lady Clare is just as haughty 
and proud as her mother, I fancy!” 

“Yes. I donot think much of either the 
Countess or her eldest daughter, Mrs. Denton ; 
but still it will do no good our discussing 
them. I only hope Lady Violet may be spared 
from “ever becoming the wife of our master. 
Good-night, Mrs. Denton! ” 

“ Good-night, Mr. Sims,” replied the house- 
keeper, as she took up her candlestick and 
prepared to retire for the night. 

Meanwhile Sir Fabian had settled himself 
comfortably in his easy-chair, had lit a cigar, 
and had mixed himself a strong glass of 
brandy-and-water. Then, settling himself 
deeply in his chair, he fell to ruminating on 
his future wife. How lovely she had looked 
that evening in her charming and tasteful 
dress of pale blue and peacock trimmings! So 
beautifal | and yet so cold with it all! 

He fancied she had changed much since her 
engagement to himself, 

“* Gets more like her mother !’’ he muttered 
to himself, ‘‘ Bah! how delighted the Countess 
seemed to be when I handed her over her 
winnings from last night's ecarté. Must be very 
hard up, poor little woman. But not quite 





on the verge of ruin and disgrace, as I made 
, that poor little roge-complexioned daughter 





of hers believe. How cleverly I managed that 
affair! And now that I have succeeded so 
well, I really believe I shall feel tempted to 
undeceive her when we are married—just let 
her know what a clever husband she has to 
deal with. And yet I pity the child! How 
like she is to—— Ah! I must just get out those 
few mementoes of my poor Gwendoline, and 
look at them once again, I feel quite tender- 
hearted to-night; I think it must be the fault 
of this brandy,”’ he added, as he drained his 
glass and prepared to mix himself another. 

He m it e¢ven stronger than the last. 
Then he rose, took a small key from his watch- 
chain, and went towards a cabinet which stood 
in one corner of his sanctum. 

A small, shelly-looking little oabinet it was. 
Sir Fabian applied the key to the lock, and the 
door flew open wide and disclosed to view a 
— of little drawers placed one above the 
other, 

He opened the top one of all, and then stood 
= moment and gazed absently at its con- 

ents. 

They were few in number. Nearest him 
was a miniature, face upwards; it was the 
picture of a lovely young girl with golden hair 
and hazel eyes. The small, prettily curved 
lips were parted in a smile. 

Sir Fabian sighed deeply as he tenderly 
lifted the picture from its resting-place and 
gazed long and earnestly at its features, 

“ Dear little Gwen!” he murmured. “ Your 
father might be a better man at this moment 
had you lived.” 

Then with another sigh he replaced the 
miniature carefally in its former place, but this 
time the face was placed downwards, 

Next his fingers took up a long, narrow paper 
parcel. This, when carefully unfolded, proved 
to contain one long curl of glistening golden 


hair. 

Sir Fabian dropped the paper covering, and 
then wound the silky hair in and out through 
his brown fingers. As he did so his bead-like 
eyes were dimmed with a suspicious mist, and 
something like a suppressed sob rose in bis 
throat. 

Another instant and the hair was re-enfolded 
and replaced. Then a bunch of dried and 
withered flowers attracted his attention. He 
took them up as though sacred, and murmured, 
as he raised them tenderly to his cruel, thin- 
looking lips,— 

“They were the last my poor Gwen ever 
plucked,” 

He laid them down again carefally, nay, even 
reverently, and then proceeded to take up the 
last object the drawer contained. This was a 
bronzed, yellow-looking envelope. 

Sir Fabian closed the drawer, pushed to the 
door of the cabinet, and then returned to his 
former seat at the table, carrying the envelope 
with him, 

He again drained the contents of his glass 
and then refilled it. The spirit was beginning 
to do its work of stupefaction ; his fingers 
would scarcely allow of his taking the delicate 
sheet of paper from its yellow-looking en- 
closure, At length it was out, and he held it 
open in his hand. 

It was a letter written in the delicate cali- 
graphy of his dead daughter, There was no 
date toit—no heading ; but ran thas :— 

‘ They tell me I am dying! I know it my- 
self; bat Ido not grieve much. Better to die 
thus than to endure a living death, as would 
be my fate were I to accept the man my 
father has set his heart upon my marrying. 
There are no broken hearts beyond the grave, 
whither I am going. I should like to tell my 
father that I——” 

Here the letter ended thus abraptly. 

What it was the poor, broken-hearted girl 
would have liked to tell that father none on 
this side of the grave were ever toknow! This 
was the last time that the poor thin fingers ever 
helda pen. Sir Fabian read the words slowly 
and carefully, till they seemed to his stupefied 
brain to be written in red characters as of 
blood! Gradually, as he held the delicate 
sheet between his fingers, the terrible thought 
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thered.in- his brain thet his deughter bad 

ied .of .a -breken heart; and that he was 
accountable fer that broken heart, and, comse- 
quently, feriher death! Yaa, he semembered 
the sad, tearful face of his btight, young 
daughter.as she begged and implored:him not 
she in sneh utter contempt loathing 
But he had potlisténed ! 

He recollected now how she had.gone forth 
from, hisipresence, aftertheatscene efineffectaal 
pleading, with all the light quencheil inher 
beautifal bezel eyes—all the sumshine-and 
brightueas gone for ever. from the. beantifal 
face. Again, he remembered how that she 
had coldly consented; and then day by day 
had growa paler and paler—more and more 


hen came the.day when the ian was 
called in—and meter rn a mo- 
ment when the final verdict went forth. 

‘* These iso care for a ‘broken -heart, 
briefly -said .the gifted .city physician, ashe 
looked pityingly, bat searchingly, at the father 
anxiously, awaiting him:in the library. 

Then remorse had:come'tahim.; but all teo 
late. When he sought her room .to. try ‘to 
make hie peace, with: her,ere too late, he found 
her already passed away beyondthe reach of 
his.repentant voice t 

Ah,.terrible were these reeallections as he 
sat there now, \halding the. yellow sheet be- 
tween his, fiagers. More and more bleed:like 

rew the ebaracters ’neath hia fixed gaze. 

igher and higher mounted the stupefyingand 
deadly fames of the spirit bhe-had imbibed. 
Voiees of the, past.seemed to fill:the room; 
they pressed round. him. closer and closer ; 
till his frenzied: brain cenld. bear. ne more. 

Flinging, the light sheat of paper from.him, 
he staggered.to, his, feet,.and then,.as the 
voices grew louder and louder to his excited 
brain, he reeled. forward, canght atthe table, 
then shaggered again; and, finally, fell full 
length, bringing down with a crash. table, 
lamp, and spirié;stand. in: his fall. 


* * + * * 


‘“Firve! fire!”’-.rang out on the. stillness.of 
the August,night. The, moon had veiled:her- 
self, and dak clouds.were being driven hers 
and.there by the freshening breeze that had 
sprung up. 

Soon the whole Priory was in a-state of con- 
fasion. Doors were being slammed. Shrieks 
and cries for help rose on every side. 

Oatside en the. smooth. green Jawn were. as- 
sembled the frightened villagers and outdeor 
servants, who had gathered on the spet as 
soon as that tecrible.and awial ory of “ Fine!” 
had rang out-upoen the midnight air. 

Theery itself proceeded from Mr, Sima, the 
butler. 

Poor old man! He had not been. able to 
sleep all: through the long hours.that followed 
his reticiag, for the nigtt. . Thoughts .of his 
master down. in jhis private roam, and alone 
with the spivit-stend, filled his trowbied niind. 
So there|he, bad lain, tossing and turning, till 
soon after he had beard the stable:clock toll 
the hour of one, Then he fancied he: smelt. a 
faint odeur ef something burning, He\.had 
opened bis. window aud looked. out. 

To his left was the small.100m in which -he 
had left hia master. To his right were ‘the 
sleeping apartments allotted to the numerous 
guasis, He leoked first towards the hatter; 
nothing was to-be seen there. Ehen he turned 
his gaze. fearfully to the left Ah, them -his 
worst fears were realised, and the poor, 
drunken master was being burnt to death! 

A red glare shone from witbin the room, 
and red tengues of flame already: curled round 
the window frame. 

“Rive! fire!” the faithful old servant 
shouted ont with all bis might and main, and 
then rushed|from the reom:to:do his ntmost to 
save his doomed master. But any help in that 
direction was useless. 

The whole leading tothe smallroom 


” 


e passag 
was filled with dense smoke, and forked flames 
darted out from either side, and, meeting in 





pone mnar es entrance that: way im- 
possible. i 

Soon the.whole party were gathered safely 
cm tne: lnmat's ‘than {reac -anten toma all the 


ed, balf-awakened servan te;— 

“The master! the master! Whereis he?” 
and: the dry was.echded ‘by the “guests, ** Sir 
pee peeve paige wane eR 

0 response came to either appe 

And amid the dead-silence that followed, 
the truth came home: to all present, that Sir 
Pabian Maxwell, the late owner ofthe grand, 
old pile, now fast becoming ene blaze-of 
wasno more! He waa the only vietim tothis 
terrible vice that had swallowed bim-up imits 
fiery gulf atthe last. 

Phere were ‘but few to mourn for him, 
Among his servants none to pity ‘him-bat the 
two faithfalones, who-had mourned many a 
time in secret over the intemperance of the 
master whom they. had served so many years. 

Of bis guests‘none* would miss him save the 
Countessot Linswaod. 

And to: her‘his Joss would bs much softened 
now that. Harold Fane was no longer the com- 
paratively poor barrister he had previously 
been, in those days when she angled ‘so 
successfully for a wealthy husband ‘for her 
youngest daughter. - 4 


A few more: words.qnd my tele ia: told, 

Again it is the London season; anid again 
the Conntess of Linswood and her two-lovely 
daughters are going the unceasing round of 
pleasare-which the socistythey belong to insist 
upon if they woul? wish to remain in the 
fashionable world. Ledy:Clere isas: handsome 
as: ever; she isbackwards aud forwards con- 
stantly from Park-lane to Forreston, where her 
opinion is still. required’ with respect’ to the 
improvements still being carried on there, and 
which her absence-on the Coutigent have put 
a stop-to.for the time being. 

Oa all these oceavious she is: ever accom- 
panied by the Countess, who has already 
chosen her ‘suitecfroomsin her fatare:son-in- 
law’s:house ; and is as delighted as her cold, 
proud daughter in seeing that alk divections 
for their adorn ment are carried out faithfully. 

And during these leng summer days that 
her mother and sister sre. absent from town 
Lady Violet'sits at home in. her-own «pretty 
morning-room ; but not alone! 

Ever by ber-side lownges'the tall, handsome 
form of Sir Harold Danvers. His: clear grey 
eyes watch and follow: every movement of 
the: fair fingers of his fature bride as they 
@yvaw in end out. the: delicately-bued ‘silk, as 
she prepares some élaborate piece of crewel- 
wotk for her futare home at vers Park. 

She lifts her glorious violet eyes ‘from time 
to: time:te assure herself ‘fully that-it is her 
own true and ‘loved Harold that ie, present 
with. her. 

“That firevat the Priory was a fortunate 
thing forus, Violet,” says ler lover one-day, 
tntercepting'the fair fiugers on their journey 
through the :petals of the delicatelytiuted rose 
she is working. 

‘*Oh, Harold, pleace. don’t speak of that 
time!” 2 

“I will, not, my love, if it distresses “you. 
Only 1 always regard it as'fortunate, as had ‘it 
not been for my saving the Countess.I might 
not now had permi 
happy hours‘with you, my darling.” 

Dear Colonel Bellaire! ” replies Lady 
Violet, laying ber golden head i her 
lover’s shoulder. “ Wejmust ask ‘him to-our 
wedding, Harold,’’ she whispers, a littte-leter. 

‘+ Qertainly, my love,” aequiesces the devoted 
young:lover. * ° o bi 

“ Lost te. me forever |’ wasColonel Bellairs’ 
muttered ejaculation, as he stands with the 
other guests, and watches the carriege being 
whirled swiftly away towards Buston-square 
Station. ‘Good-bye, my little friend Violet! 
Lam ‘quite content to give you up tomy 
Harold Damvers, and now must conséle myself 
with|the thonght that I once ranked among 
thelist of Lany Vioner's Lovers.” 

: [THe END J] 


ssion to spend se many | 





FACETLA. 


‘You needn’t be eo crusty,’’ said Todkias.to 
his; better-half. “ Better bea lite crusty 
than nat. half-baked,” ‘was. the reply of his 
amisblespouse, .. . 

A ittiz girl heard her mother say¢hat het 

who ix in feeble health, ought-to take 
whisky: to «keep him «atp.” “'Wiry,”»said the 
little one, ‘*I thought whisky mad@e:psople fall 
gown.” ‘ 


“Wax slower, papa,” ctiedthe liftte gitf, 
whose short steps wereno matoh forthe athe: 
of her maseulin itor +** cand yott go tice 
and slow, like a policeman?” 

Waan 8 lat site has been takiug, masic 
leasons for the Iast.eight years hangs. ‘and 
blushes and says she really can’t play, don't 
insist on it. ‘The chances are that she can’t. 

Lxxcuines are becoming ;so.common in the 
West, that honsewives.are, +to.leaye.their 
clotheslines. ont over night, In themorming 
they find ita mile away with a man beuging 
to the end. 

“ Waar are you going to.dowwhken:you grow 
up if you prey how torcipher?” aaked a 


teacher of a slow boy. “:d’m gaingto bea 
sehool.teacher aniimake the baysdo thecipber- 
ing,” wasthe reply. 


A tazy boy was one day examiged ‘by the 
teacher in arithmetic, He-was asked, “8tp- 
pose you had one hundred: and gave 
away eighty pounds, how would ——— 
how mach you had remaining?” ** Wall, ‘sir, T 
—I'd just count it.” 

Metis ety foment” Ceundbeevse: *T 
do you like my dieseur: * 
don’t wish to flatter you, ‘sir, and T say only 
what I think-when Itell-you ‘that your paint: 
ing proclaims you to be no servile of 
nature. Quite the contrary, sir; quite the 


Asa corpulent lady was getting intoa ci 
omnibus, a cross-grained passenger growlé 
ont: ‘*Omnibuses were not intended ,for ele- 
phants!’* Whereupon the Ivdy, looking at 
him significantly, said, “An omnibus, like 
Noah’s ark, seems inteniled ‘for ail kinds of 
beasts t”? 

An Aberdonian was a little while back 
before the Parliamentary Game Committee, 
undergoing examination. With more than,the 
proverbial canniness of his tfownsmen, he 
declined ;to commit hixaself to ing—not 
even cats. “D> .cats kill game?” inquired 
the chairman. “ Weel,” replied the. witness, 
“aqat michttak’ a beastie occasionally, but I 
wadna liketo say.” ws 

“ Anp is it really true that I shallzesover? 

“ Infalaibly,”’ mosrnse the man —— 

taking from pocket.a paper figuzes, 
“ Here, look at the statistics.of your onse; yor 
will find that one per centum of those attacked 
with your malady are cured.” “ Well!” said 
the sick man, in an uvsatisfied mianner. 
“Well, you are the ‘hondredth person with 
this disease that I have had my care, 
and the first ninety-nine are all dead.” 

Tury are taking evidence in a diyorca, case 


nation, His wife prostrated with grief, is 
veeping nay, cos her. face, 

Kerchief, ‘ Now)’ the councel, “are 
you not ashamed to-have tins brataliy stented 
your ne rung woman of twenty- 


gage —_— rr sd : 
ig your, 4+ “twenty-fou 
only.” And. gives.way to her, grief. 
Firvess or Tarxes,—A gentleman, who:had 
boasted that his health and cheerful spirits 
were due to the fact that ha bathed twice » 
day, was invited to a dinnar- 7, When the 
company had atsembled, the of the house 
requested him to take a chair at the table 


on!” §. 
she again 


friend | next'to that which had been selected for the 


minister of the parish. “ Ah, observed. oue 
of the guests to the hostess, “Isee that you 
had an eye to the eternal fitness of things— 
cleanhiness nex to godliness.” 
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SOCIETY. 


A pait1ant military ball .resently took 
at the Portland Hall, .Sentheas, The. Be 
cestershire Regiment, whose mess-rooms are 
not periprird ~ gach, watt ae were 
com to hire-t certainly, from 
the taste with which ft’ waa seranged, this 


may be pronqunced ..as: neoand 40 noua a ae 
the entereaimmente which have marked ‘th 
seR80N. 


Dancing commended 8 pn mt 


and was kept-.up with gpeati 
the small hours of the following day, ‘The 
decorations were new, uaa of armorial 


designs, and miniature and piles of 
shad all also fonnd a af Bate oen, clad in 
usint armeur stood of the 
bally ee Se were adorned — 
tents, and hung lanterns. 
Toe dregses were remar for length 
ard cas The ir Sp- 


peared tobe pink, but. ere were aleo several 
wiak plate afte seit Paretasetsneste 
plokp wi apron an mi 

with peacock feathers ; a rose, with 


as of maidenhair and.a@ ‘5 ve 
trod tie cient : 
p nun 8 Pe sty’ . 


with crenmspotted Tndian 
flowing from. the shoulder. 


Prince: Gzonex or ‘Watss, on board H.M.S. 
Canada, arrived on the 5th of last month at 
Montreal, when eds of people crowded 
aoa Bee ei ks woe cs im 

tince, an ae was on 
he ferecasile at the time, thei 


r wish was 
fal gratified. 


inhabitants of Montreal. 
he sated # the peeple of that city has 


and the crew dagrip 
ved invitations to all I the 


days was erowded with 

bered from-four to five thousand daily, and on 
oue occasion, when an Ethiopian entertain- 
ment was. givenon board, by an in- 
vitation dgnee the crowd enormous. The 
Canada.has siage sailed for Halifax, and will 
proseed thenoa to Bermuda. 


Ar St. Margaret's Chureh; Weatucinster, was 
celebrated the marriage of Major Charles 
Rovert Prideaux-Brune, Rifle Brigade, eldest 
son of Mr. C. Glyna Peideaux-Brune, of 
Prideaux Place, Padstow, Cornyall, with 
the Hon, Katharine Cecilia Knatabbull- 
Hngesesn, eldest danghter of Lord and Lady 
Brabozrne, 

Phe lovely bride wore a dress of the 
richest white satin antique, with a long train, 
att made with extzeme simplicity, being 
finishe1 with ruffles of fine old point d’Alencon. 
She wore a chaplet wreath of orange blossoms 
and a long tulle veil, which was ea to 
the hair by five diamond swallows, her 
mother’s gift; her only other ornament was a 
string of oriental pearls, a oo from her 
brother, the Hon, Edward Knatchbull-Huges- 
sen. 


The rtdoemsiae’ ening costumes were | 


composed of white plash,.dra nun’s 
veiling ; plush capes, and small white satin 
and plush bonnets. Each wore two diamond 
and pearl pins, with the initials of the bride 
and bridegroom, the gift of the latter, and 
caine dened ieee two 
eing of a ver panto ® deeper 
eolour, and two eS , 


STATISTICS. 
Evrorpay estimates of the tion of 
\China are being role. pt hia 


hina and Cores 
000, 


reduce their estimate for 
jfrom ...434,500, 000. to. 379. 


present ‘total 350,009,000, Dr. Hopper, mis. 
siousry, , believes "this. cam satcly be reduced 


janother 50,000,000. Mr. Hippisley, acting 
en of »-thinks 250,000,000 
me nearly correct 350,000,000. The 


losses by r 
belligns, and by the famine and 
which swept the provinces of Chili, 
|Shansi, Swe and Honan, -are y 
estimated at 


from. 61,000,000 to 81,000,000, 


‘Tux recent page diy, sa establishes the 
faot thatthere are in the German Empire no 
\less than 1,909,540 widews, which considering 
\ thet the: total number-of married women in the 
Fatherland is 7,719,382, makes the proportion 

of oue in four. Ths report further 
states thai among the two million 
widews-there are only 853,925 ing an ia- 
dependent profession, the remainder being 
without any or employed in secondary and 
temporary vocations, Qaly 8,648 (?) widows 
live upon a fortane of their own, on their 
rents or on & peasien. from the 
income lists and from'the listot class-tax payers 
in Prussia, it may be assumed that upwards of 
80 per cent. of all the widews lead a life of 
indigence and misery, living from hand to 
mouth. These figuresmay serve as a warning 
to married couples to assure the fature of the 
wives and children by a subscription to the 
Widow Pension Fand, ana if this warning be, 
heeded, the expense of the recent statistical 
census ‘will prove a safe investment, 





GEMS. 


——— 


Hasrts are soon aasumed, but when we 
strive to strip them off ‘tis beiag flayed-alive. 
Go down the ladder when thou marriest a 

wife ; go up when thou choosest a friend. 
Inpustay is the companion of hononr and 
honesty. 
Psorie worry themselves ill; they worry 
themselves insane ; they worry icamuinonas 
death. Ambition is a good thing; energy is 


a good thing ; ro se 8 isa good thing. But 
restlessness, Iness, and worry—these 
tend direetly to insanity and death. 





HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 


AsHED Turnees.—Pare, quarter and cook 
inane in ar in bolling salted water, mash in a colan- 
der, pressing’ bard; stir.in' butter, popper and 
salt, and tutn inte a deep dish. 

Srewep Srriregp Pozszors.—-Pare and cut 
into lengthwise strips, cover with hailing 
water, and stew twenty minutes; tara off 
nearly all the water, put ine cupfal of cold 
mitk, with salt and p when this boils 
stir in a spoonfnl of butter rolled in flour, a 
little chopped parslay; cock two minutes, and 
serve. 

Surx-or-Basr Sour,—Break a Keb yer of beef 
into three or four pieces; put. a little 
butter in the pot, aud then. theo ahi aes let it-fry 
a minute or so, and pour on it four 

Mons of cold water. Let it boil slowly for 

ve hours. When the is done, let it be 
boiled to one and.a half gallons, Let the shin 
boil for two hours, adding only one teaspoon- 
fal of salt. Then pi four good-size turnips | 
cut up, two carrots grated, four potatoes 
previously boiled ; cut up very fine one-half of 
monhting, Ne the soup boils remove the seum. 
Season with a little cayenne, When the soup 
is done, crate: off the meat and vegetables, and 
j serve. 





-efersen. 
\reduces his estimate by 75,000,000, making the 


MISCELLANEQDS, 


A PERPETUAL hint against concession to 
Rome confronts Prince Bismarck whenever he 
passes through the door between his study and 
the dining-room at Frie@richertihe. Ibis a 
eplendid portiere representing Henry LV. doings 
penance at Canossa, which was presented to 
the Prince, 

Tue German National Monument. lately. un- 
\veiled on the Niederwald has cost the German 
‘people £59,€00. Several of the:separate pieces 
were furnished va different societies, the 
students giving the figure-of “ Peace,” and ithe 
patriotic assosiations of veterans supplying 
‘that of “* War.” 

Tax inevitable sea serpent has turned up 
again. This time he hasbeen seen goingdown 
the Bristel Channel towards the Atlantic at 
the rate of twenty-five miles per hour, and 

he was noticed offthe north coast 
of Cornwall. The monster was, ebout’ half a 
mile long, and left a greasy trail behind him. 


Uss. or Hunss —-It is said that pennyroyal 
distributed in places freqnented. by an wil 
drive them away; thet wild mint will keep 
rats and mice out of the house, and it is 
said will also keep them from entering corn 
stacks; that leaves of parsley, eaten with a 
little vinegar, will prevent disagreeable 
consequences of tainted breath by, onions. 

An Antron Exernant.—An -elephant was 
sécurely obained to a tree ‘in <t und 


made an oven at a short decagest in hich he 
pat his rice-cakes to bake. then covered 
them with stones and grass and went away. 

with his 


and ate the cakes, recovered the oven with the 
stones and as before, and went back to 
his place. could n«t fasten the chain again 
round his own foot, so he twisted.it round and 


rognd 
Griver returned the elephant wasatanding with 
his baek to the oyen. The driver went to his 
cakes, diecovered the theft, aud, looking round, 
caught the elephant’s eye as he looked back aver 
hisshonlder out ofthe corner of jt. Instantly he 
detected the culprit,and condign punishment 
followed. Tae whole occurrence was witnessed 
from the windows by the family. 


A Mu.x-Warre Ravay.—A,milk-white raven 
with pale pink eyes and red legs is exhibited 
at the Berlin Aquarium, to the material 
augmentation of that admirable institation’s 
daily wpe i says the Forest ard Siream. It 
received admission to the great-centeal aviary, 
in which seores of beautiful birds fintter 


» but his» je there sprearl such a 
geveral panic among the other inmates that it 
was found neceisary to remove him to a 
separate cage. Strange as it may. seem, the 
other birds instinctively be that this 
eorvine abbine was abn and therefore 
terrible, Man of them Dacame total ab- 
stainera from and drink through shee 
fright while he shared their quarters, eed 
huddled pantie, bere asgedat a dis- 
tance from the fearful anomaly as the limits 
‘of ‘their prison wonl? it them to attain. 
In all respects, save its extraordinary hues, 
this raven is as roe a a is 
#pparently insatiable, and be m isters to it 
with @ pores le ‘beak. Neither in tone or 
delivery is there any unusnal mellowness or 
tenderness about hisoroak. Hispink eye could 
not be ew steadfastly engaged in contem- 
pings no chance were it as yellow as 

He was found with a coal- 
black brood of ret teothers wnt sisters, in a nest 
built by his parents, whese suzprice at his 
mar appearance must, we should think, 

, on the topmost. branch 
a a. se in a ;& valley of 
| Ehuringia, G snow-white raven 





| is-ab present ane of the “lions” of the:German 
capital, 


opposite Mr. Townsend’s house. river 


and chirp and build their nests in comparative . 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Surrey.—He would have to contribute one-third. 

Cc. J. R.—Write to the secretary, who will give you 
every information. 

Inene.—1l. Let your hair alone. 2. If decayed have 
it out. There is no sovereign remedy. 

A. H.—If the husband has not made a will the wife 
can claim one-third of his property at bis death. 

G. L.—There are so many makers that it would be im- 
possible to give a list in these columns. 

8. L.—To do what you suggest would be to commit a 
criminal offence, punishable by imprisonment. 


Corixtu.—Write direct to the parties advertising. 
They are responsible people. 


P. Z.—1. We know of nothing that will promote your 


growth. 2. Yes. 3. Quite fair. 


Berriz.—You are rather under the average height and 
weight. 

8. T.—After a careful combing, wash your head with 
soap and. water. If not fully cleansed use a little 
hartshorn mixed with water as a wash. . 


O. K. M.—All liberties of the kind referred to should 
be rebuked in such a way as to leave a lasting impres- 
sion upon the mind of the person offering them. 


Anxious Davucurer.—The landlady can claim the 
rent, but, under the circumstances, will no doubt con- 
sent to take it in weekly instalments. 


Jack's Dariinc,—You evidently do not know your 
own mind. It is the old story of the two stools. You 
had better give both up. 


Lavcuina Jennig.—l. All depends upon the 
character of the parties, In the average of cases it 
would be most unwise. 2. Good writing, but rather 
slipshod. 3. A very good age indeed. 


£. 8. T,—You haye acted very properly, and should 
continue in the same line of conduct until the young 
lady manifests a disposition to repent, and a desire to 
regain your favour, 


Epwarp R.—Fulfil your engagement like an honour- 
able man. You are of an age to decide this matter for 
yourself.. If you are able to support a wife and family; 
the sooner you are married the better. 


Cissy.— the sogegement known to your family 
and get married as quickly as possible. There is no 
reason why you should not marry and be as happy as 
married couples generally. 


Dora,—It cannot be altered if natural without injury 
to the health, and if it is the result of indisposition a 
medical man should be consulted. None of the things 
mentioned in the letter would be of any avail, and 
would only upset the system. 


A. B. Y.—If the young gentleman is s0 affectionate, 
we advise you to name an early day for the wedding 
ceremony. Consult him about it. The shorter the 
one the better, when both parties are of an age 

o marry. 


8. V. D.—You had better not be in too great a hurry 
to woo and win the young lady. Regard hér as she re- 
gards you favourably, and that if you are discreet 
and save your earnings, you may be able to marry 
her in a few years. 


Kenner F.—We do not think that it is proper er 
prudent for a young lady to speak or ‘bow to a gentle- 
man to whom she has never been properly introduced. 
Let your cousin introduce you, if you wish to know the 
gentleman. 


Nettiz.—You acted very improperly. It is not your 
part to discipline your sister. Do not attempt to 
supersede your mother. You, yourself, are in need of 
a mother’s care and control. When your sister needs 
correction go to your mother about it. 


LitrLe TREASURE.—He may be more deeply in- 
terested in you than you think. You can only wait. for 
him to woo, Endeavour to divert your attention. Do 
not dwell upon the subject. This will‘enable you to act 
— easily and naturally, and render you more attrac- 

ve. 


Lizzie Lona.—You were guilty of a very great rude- 
ness in snatching the photograph from the gentleman's 
hand, but we think that if you return it, with a plea- 
sant little note telling him that you did not mean to 
offend, he will be perfectly willing to overlook it and 
become friendly again. 


Amy B.—If this gentleman is very desirous of making 
your acquaintanc6, he will find some mutual friend to 
favour him with an introduction ; so we advise you not 
to take any steps towards bringing about a meeting 
with him. Men are rather repelled than attracted by 
advances on the part of a lady. 


Sartre R.—You had better learn to be a good 
milliner or dressmaker. There is very little employ- 
ment for young ladies as bookkeepers, unless they are 
perfectly conversant with accounts, which you do not 
seem to be. Strive to become accomplished in house- 
keeping, cooking, and sewing. 


E. T. T. I. E.—The young man should offer you his 
hand in marriage, and unless he does so, we advise you 
not to receive him into favour again. Shculd he pro- 
pose make the engagement known to your family at 
once, We think that the gentleman is a trifler. and 
advise you not to build hopes upon him, 


Harwee.—1. The sympathy is rather morbid, but not 
so uncommon as you seem to een. There is no way 
of accounting for it except t it is your nature. 
2. There are several ways, but why not make a pot 
pourri, for which we gave a receipt in No. 1050. 
3. Plain writing, but wants style. 

Artrne.—Your sentimental correspondence is alto- 
gether premature. No young lady can safely in 
such a correspondence with a tleman Zutil the is 
engaged to be married to him. e ge 
be said to be a beau or to be wooin 
what is uriderstood by the ex 
pany.” 

Puzziep Frep.—These are questions to be decided by 
acourt. Consult a gocd lawyer, and he will you 
his opinion. You can then decide whether to try to 
enforce your claims. We do not think that under such 
circum , the mother could claim ary right to 
visit her children, > they are legally given into 
the custody of the father, : ? 

Ex.ta.—You may properly and safely marry the gen- 
tleman if you love and res him. There is_no legal 
or other obstacle to the union. Do not allow anything . 
that you may Have said under the circumstances at the 
time of your sister’s death to stand in the’'way of the 
Sapotaens and welfare of your sister’s child and your- 
self. : 


T. 8S. S.—You must notallow'yourself to be teased by , 
such trifles. You have plenty of time to win a hus- 
band. A young lady of twenty two is really just of an 
age to marry and make a happy and competent wife. 
Render yourself as accomplished as possible, Neglect, 
no means of improving yourself. 


WHAT LIES BEYOND? 


Rin, with blue mountains, 
t, when a little lad, 
Dreamed I of something glad ” 
Hidden beyond. 
Ships and the shining sea, 
Towns, towers, haunted me. 
Dreams made me glad - and sad. 
Life lay beyond. 


Ringed with blue welkin, 
Oft now, as when a lad, 
Dream I of‘something glad j as 
_ | Hidden beyond. i 
Something I cannot see 
Haunts-and entices me ; 
Dreams make me glad—and sad: 
What liés beyond ? 


- W. C. 


Mixnie.—Do not be impatient for the young man to 
declare his interest in‘you. That will certainly follow 
in good time. He may be somewhat bashful, or not 
yet fully decided in his own mind upon miarrying. It 
is always best for a young lady to act modestly and let 
the gentleman take the initiative. 


Sraruicut Bess.—It is very indiscreet for a young 
lady to make an acquaintance in this mapner.- The 
young man, should make himself known to your 
parents, and give some testimonials of his respectability 
and honourable intentions at: once. Otherwise we 
would advise.you to have nothing more to do with him: 
You acted very properly in refusing to kiss him. 


M. A. B.—Many actors have false teeth. . False teeth 
are now inserted so skilfully that they produce no 
effect upon the voice. Of course one’s natural teeth 
are better. The operation mentioned has never to our 
knowledge been performed. Possibly it can be done. 
The nerve of a tooth is destroyed when the tooth is 
extracted, and would scarcely grow again if another 
tooth should be inserted. 


P. R. 8.—The author of Am lipes Jn Wyn the 4 
you quote appear—“‘ an ac! void "—is Cowper. We 
give the whee verse, as follows :— 

‘* What peaceful hours I once enjoyed ! 
How sweet their memory still! 
But they have left an aching void 
The world can never fill.” 


Letriz.—You must not disobey your parents. You 
are old enough to —s and if your beau is the right 
kind of man, he will ask your hand of your father. Let 
everything be known, and do not endeavour to deceive 
your parehts in any way. You probably do your step- 
mother a great injustice in suspecting her of any desire 
to wrong you, and we advise you not to listen to tale- 
bearers who may try to embitter you against her. 


A. G.—Lateral curvature of the spine, if not of too 
long a may be cured. In young girls it is 
usually caused by bad physical habits, in dieting where 
the bones are poorly nourished, in the habi use of 
one arm to the exclusion of the other, or some similar 
misuse of the body. The first process in the cure is to 
ascertain the persistent cause and remove it. Then 
tonics, phosphates, out-of-door life, correction of all 
bad physical habits, and the use of appliances which 
remove weight from the spine, and apply lateral 
pressure needed—all may be necessary to effect a cure. 


D. T. L.—1. Plenty of exercise in the open airand plain 
living. 2. To make muflins add three-quarters of a 
pint of yeast to half a bushel of flour, let the yeast re- 
main in water all night and pour off the water clear. Heat 
two gallons of water milk warm, and mix the water- t 
and an ounce of salt well together for about a quarter of 





an hour. Strain well and mix up your dough light; let 


| it lie in the trough an hour to rise, then roll it with the 





hand, pullit g it into piéces about the size of a walnut ; 
roll these out then with the rolling-pin in a good deal 
of flour, cover with a piece of flannel, cover the dough 
also with flannel. Next. bake; lay the muffins on the 
iron and watch carefully ; when one side changes colour 
turn the til y done, 38. Silvanus means a 
lover of woods; David well beloved. 4. Yes. 5. It 
mountain, 


means a small 
T. N.—The cardinal virtues are those which are re- 
as being the basis of, and involved in greater or 
degree in, all right action ; so named from “‘ cardo,” 
as denoting the fundamental point on which 
turn, Of these the ancients reckoned four, 
resen' the four —~ divisions of the circle 
which a hinge ese four were a 
prudence, eee and fortitude. The inal 


virtues of : ity are, of course, Faith, Hope, 
and Charity, ’ 

‘Sam B.~—You have probably led the young lady to 
Oak at gee as @ suitor. | pw eo w. ¥ Mod 
own real polition . If‘you simply drop the 


correspondence, the matter'will end: But a - 
ften, noticed only discover s| 

of their, nein Sy Lay a broken off their in- 

timacies, that we advise you to reflect. 

C. M.—If£ you understand the modern languages, 
such oo Preal « and German, well, you'may be able to 
Iestsprot teaching, sod cupsidarable yerseverance in 

faculty of ¢ perseverance 
a A good address is needed. Your 
chances of e' a ment as a pote te pr So rn 
Almost any. 6 ordinary employmen 
business afford more opportunities than teachers of 
languages. You write very well. wa ; 

Poor Tom.—The young-lady’s behaviour was simply 
heartless, and you will be wise if, you take her at 
word and nieet her as'a stranger from this time forth. 
van scarcely think that a we , viene Lp 

, even ou money saf 
in the bank ak Cast hw or other company and divert 
your thoughts. If you make the effort, you can do this 
and save yourself both misery and mortification, You 
acted correctly and deserved better treatment. 

Littts TicER-—The young lady probably thinks that 
you are rather young to enter into a 
ment, although she may reci; te your 
Do not be impatient, but wait until you can offer her a 
good -home and: good assurance of the comforts and 
necessities of life.” You have good reason to believe 
that she loves you, and her reserve shows that she is a 
girl of preper feeling and: discretion. When.you are 

irous of marrying you should consult 


Avrora.—You should: wait for an explanation. If 


| the gentleman offers none within a month, you had 


& 
better divert your mind from him and other 
company. It is very imprudent for pag to 
oe ee 2 ~~ pone meer aoe is really in earnest, Bb 
offer of ma 6 aman 
pas 9 te it by offering his hand, and relieving the 
ey uncertainty as to his object as soon as 
possible. : 


” §, 'T. P.UClytie is a beautiful relic of Greek scalp 
ture, well known through frequent reproductions. It 
is one of the Townley marbles in the British Museum. 
It exhibits the water-nymph, who, according to the 
Greek legend, fell in love with Apollo, but, meeting 
dere tevcncaah sensteidie balan ‘oer Seog uence 
a sunflower, and co. ace 

ward him, Hood refers to her in the following 
ines :— , 
: ‘ T will not have the mad Clytie, 

Whose head is turned by the sun. = 


Bema.—Everton toffée, a favourite and wholesome 
candy, is composed of the following ingredients :— 
14 pounds of moist brown sugar, 3 ounces of butter, 
it teacupfuls of water, and one lemon. Boil the sugar, 
butter, water and half the rind of the lemon together, 
and when done (which will be known by dropping into 
cold water, when it should be quite crisp), let it stand 
aside until the boiling has ceased, and then stir in the 
lemon-juice. Butter a dish or pan, and pour it into the 
depth of about one-quarter of an inch. In making 
this, be sure to have a hot fire, and stir the mixture 
continually while it is cooking. All of these candies 
will be suitable for display in shop-window, and 
if well made, will doubtless sell quickly. 
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